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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 60 cents. To other countrics. $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
municatiors dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader wiil always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
wil} support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pampblets and get them read by others. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Universalist Ministers held 
an enjoyable meeting Jan. 11, when a 
panel debated ‘‘Are Universalists Univer- 
salist Enough?” 

The members of the panel, some of 
whom were enlisted without notice to fill 
places of ministers detained, were Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Wm. E. Gardner, 
Rey. Clarence L. Eaton and Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr. 

The Unitarians, following a good ex- 
ample, took up the same question at 25 
Beacon Street at the same hour. 

While Dr. van Schaick criticised the 
members of the panel for making speeches 
instead of adopting the give and take of 
conversation, the fact is that the speeches 
were good. 

Dr. Leighton brought out the basic truth 
that the Universalist Church needs greater 
loyalty to the spirit of Universalism and 
not its dogma, and Dr. Bissell again de- 
manded support of our own institutions 
and meetings. 

The frank speeches of the members of 
the panel showed that our ministers and 
laymen have been thinking much more 
deeply on this subject than the writer be- 
lieved to be the case, and that all on the 
panel believe that few of us are as loyal to 
our principles as we ought to be. 

Insistence by Universalists that their 
ministers talk less about peace, and that 
they limit their interest to our own coun- 
try, was cited by Gardner as illustration 
of the lack of comprehension of Universal- 
ism. Failure to recognize Universalism in 
other churches and a reluctance to be 
happy about it was given by Eaton as 
another illustration. Gardner said that 
other denominations were going ahead and 
doing things that we ought to be doing. 

Leavitt raised the question as to 
whether Universalist groups did not fre- 


‘quently look down on orthodox groups 


which in fact were more liberal than they 
were. 

The question of centralization was raised, 
and Leining said it was utterly futile to 
talk about adopting an episcopal system 
for our church. He also said that the only 
appeal that would get anywhere in an ‘‘En- 
listment Campaign” was “‘A Strong Church 
for Service,” and that an appeal for the 
institution was bound to fall flat. 

Rev. G. H. Leining, Rev. Ezekiel Stev- 
ens, Dr. W. W. Rose, and Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone also took part. Some of these 
speeches were unusually significant, but 
were too intimate to report. 

Dr. Coons presided at the business meet- 
ing, Mr. Emmons at the discussion, and 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy led the devo- 
tional service, Miss Yates assisting at the 
piano. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Walter 
Stuart Kelley said that slumps in the Uni- 
versalist Church had taken place each time 
that we had watered down our creed. He 
submitted the following to take the place 
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of the Winchester, Boston and Washington 
declarations: 


Profession of Belief 


I. I believe that the Bible contains a 
revelation of the character of God, also 
of the duty, interest, and relations of man 
to his fellows and to God, here and here- 
after. 

II. I believe that God is revealed in the 


‘life and teachings of Jesus, and will in His 


own good time advance each member of 
the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. 

III. I believe that holiness is the only 
certain condition of happiness, and I pledge 
my endeavors to order my life according to 
the spirit of the commandments of Jesus, 
that I may be a good neighbor and a worthy 
citizen, and in God’s good time achieve 
happiness. 

* * 
DR. SELLECK’S BIRTHDAY 

The service in All Souls’ Church, River- 
side, Calif., on Sunday, Dec. 27, 1936, 
marking the eightieth birthday of Dr. 
Willard C. Selleck on the 29th, was deeply 
interesting. A heavy downpour of rain 
prevented many from attending who had 
planned to do so, but there was a good 
congregation, including a special delega- 
tion headed by Prof. H. L. Boardman 
bringing greetings from the First Congre- 
gational Church across the way. Dr. 
Selleck’s sermon on ‘‘Reflections at Four- 
score”’ was necessarily somewhat personal, 
but it contained thoughts and views which 
many who heard it called inspiring. At 
the close of the sermon, Charles L. Norton, 
president of the church, in fitting words 
gave Dr. Selleck a fine purse containing a 
modest sum of money as a token of the love 
of his parishioners; and Willard Martineau 
Selleck of Long Beach, who was present 
with his family, had prepared a loose-leaf 
register for the names of those who wished 
to sign, and a large number did so, then 
and afterwards. Telegrams, letters and 
cards were received from far and wide, 
and many spoken congratulations on the 
streets and over the telephone expressed 
the sincere kindliness pervading the com- 
munity. On Monday, the 28th, the River- 
side Daily Press contained the following 
special editorial: 


Our Letter Today 

Dear Dr, Selleck: Congratulations upon 
your eightieth birthday. We are proud of 
your fine record of service to your church 
and your community. Your wise counsel 
and judgment, your courtesy and helpful- 
ness, your tolerance and vision, are known 
to all. We would hesitate to say that you 


are eighty years old. Rather eighty years — 


young, for your grasp of new ideas and 
your enthusiasm are never-failing. Again, 
congratulations. yr"! 
The Observing Editor. 
An adjoining column of the same issue 
carried this tribute from two friends, Mr. 
(Continued on page 125) ‘ 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Newark: And How Did It Happen? 


OW does it happen that followers of Jesus get 
themselves into a bitter fracas like that in the 
Newark church? To be sure, Jesus braided 

a whip of small cords and with blazing eyes drove the 
money changers from the temple, but the net influence 
of his life was for good will. The heart of Christianity 
is love. 

The fact is that for fairness in debate, sportsman- 
ship, recognizing the sincerity of opponents, churches 
often run second to various so-called secular groups. 
The reason probably is that people care about their 
religion as they do about their schools, intensely, 
and let themselves go in church rows and school rows. 

How difficult it is to appraise the situation in 
Newark! Knowing Harold Latham as we do, chair- 
man of the board, now enroute to Europe, we cannot 
believe that all the opponents of Mr. Garner are in- 
spired by ignorant, bigoted and unworthy motives. 

Knowing Mr. Garner as we do, we cannot believe 
that he is other than an able, honest, fearless, fine, re- 
ligious leader. How did it all happen? 

It is obvious that part of the trouble is a hang- 
over from a controversy that went on for years over 
the contract with the pastor emeritus, which was 
ended by the pastor emeritus giving it up. Divisions 
were made then. The old methods were contrasted 
with the new. Some left the church. Others came in. 

It is obvious, too, that another part of the trouble 
came from the inability of the average human being 
to distinguish between hearing what a hated person 
has to say for himself or fighting to give a hated per- 
son a square deal, and endorsing the hated person’s 
views. Garner was active in the American Civil 
Liberties Union. That useful organization goes east, 
west, north, south, taking up the cudgels for poor, 
friendless folk whom it believes to be defrauded of 
legal rights—Negroes, Communists, strikers, any- 
body. Just as our beloved “Dick’’ Couden bravely 
faced a terrific barrage of hatred a few years ago as a 
lawyer, by taking the case of some I. W. W. prisoners, 
determined that they should have their day in court, 
the American Civil Liberties Union has made itself 
hated by a lot of important people in the United 
States. 

While some of us have been settling back in our 
easy chairs to read the last Atlantic Monthly, Garner 
has been out trying to see that friendless people had 


a friend and helper. All the smoldering feeling engen- 
dered against his forum and membership in so-called 
radical organizations broke out in the meeting. Not 
for a moment do we believe that men like Latham are 
not intelligent enough to distinguish between a client 
and his advocate, or are not just as anxious as Garner 
to have fundamental justice done, but our experience 
is that when some one in a church says, “Scott Nearing 
is going to speak in our church at the forum. Isn’t it 
terrible! What is Mr. Garner thinking of?” the idea 
is disseminated that Mr. Garner endorses Scott Near- 
ing. 

The forum is based on a great idea. It brings 
representatives of all shades of opinion together. It is 
a safety valve for disaffection. It is an educator. It is 
a teacher of true patriotism. The Newark forum is 
not made up of brainless reds. It includes strong, 
representative men and women, many of whom are 
distinguished in their state and city. Mr. Garner 
has the highest respect of all the people in that group. 

We do not suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Garner is faultless. It may be quite true that he has 
no great gift for working with people of diametrically 
opposite views. We criticised him for not inviting 
Dr. Etz to preach on the eve of the annual meeting of 
the parish, when his trustees suggested it. We 
criticised him for insisting on attending board meet- 
ings, and other minor matters. We are certain that 
many of his views are not our views. But that very 
fact, if we were in that parish, would make us anxious 
to see that he had liberty as a minister, and financial 
support, and a chance to try out his methods of parish 
work. 

And it makes us now feel sorry that one of the few 
truly prophetic voices in our fellowship has had to be 
silenced, in all probability, for a time at least. 

There are those who believe it to be our duty to 
be silent on this matter. When we dodge a contro- 
versial issue knowingly, it will be when we are closer 
to senility than we think ourselves now to be. 

There are those who want us “‘to pitilessly tear the 
last shred of respectability’’ from the trustees. But, 
far off from Christ as we know ourselves to be, we still 
hear that “Judge not.” 

And there doubtless are many, for we Universalists 
are a consrevative folk in spite of occasional outbursts 
of fire, who want us to endorse the elimination of Mr. 
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Garner in the interest of saving a church to the de- 
nomination. But we cannot do that either, for we 
do not know that it has been “saved,” and we are 
reasonably confident that it never was in danger of 
being lost. 


* * 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL DAY 


OUNDERS’ DAY and Young People’s Day are 
past. Laymen’s Day, Church School Day and 
Loyalty Day lie ahead, and come in the next 

three Sundays. Of these none is more full of interest 
or more significant and important than Church School 
Day. Perhaps our schools are to the need as a drop 
of water is to the ocean. Perhaps in all the churches 
we are only just starting along the path of religious 
education. Nevertheless, our contribution is a vital 
one. Our drop of water mirrors the sky. Our General 
Sunday School Association is both reverent and mod- 
ern-minded in its attitude. It is scientific in its help, 
but the science has never strangled the human interest 
and sympathy. 

What our schools are after is the creation of 
Universalists. What they are after also is the train- 
ing of men and women who will live up to the highest 
in the Christian tradition and make their lives a power 
for righteousness. 

Cur general body is doing an enormous work for 
local bodies. Individuals, local schools and churches 
can render no better service to our ideals than to 
strengthen our General Sunday School Association. 


* * 


A CHARGE FULL TILT AGAINST GOVERN- 
MENT ABSURDITIES 


HE Boston Herald, a Republican newspaper, per- 
forms a public service in urging reorganization 
of the government departments, saying that 

the good in the President’s plan outweighs the possible 
harm, and that probably it is “now or never.” 

As one somewhat associated with Washington for 
thirty-seven years, the writer has seen many attempts 
to reorganize government agencies in a small way. 
Nearly all of these attempts have failed. People gen- 
erally do not understand the amount of opposition 
that can be stirred up by such proposals. Church 
people need only remember the quick opposition in 
churches to reorganization, to get a faint idea of it. 
Few people are big enough to take a dispassionate view 
where they themselves are concerned. They consider 
an office, with its branches, immunities and honors, a 
personal prerogative. If it is proposed to combine it, 
or any part of it, with another bureau, they get their 
Congressman, their Senators, their powerful relatives 
and friends, to fight it. 

And even rather big men have been known to 
fight viciously against letting any sub-agency out from 
under their hand and into control of a colleague. In 
the President’s own Cabinet there probably will be 
quiet log-rolling and wire-pulling against this or that 
provision. So great are the difficulties in the way of 
government reorganization that only the accident of 
a President in office with the prestige of a plurality of 
eleven million votes and every electoral vote but eight 
could make it at all possible. It may not be possible 
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now. We doubt if it is possible unless the Republicans 
help. 

Without debating this provision or that provision, 
we desire to testify to the caliber and intelligence of 
the commission that has worked out a plan under 
the President’s direction. The Hon. Louis Brownlow, 
head of that commission, is no theorist, but a prac- 
tical, high-minded, experienced public official and stu- 
dent of government. We know few men of finer 
mind and nobody of more incorruptible integrity and 
innate fairness. He has been successively a journalist, 
president of the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, city manager of important cities, 


and executive head of the Public Administration Clear- _ 


ing House of Chicago. 

A plan that Brownlow might sponsor would be 
sure to be hammered out with an eye single to the 
public good. 

Only a plan conceived in boldness, a plan that 
is overwhelming, drastic, thorough, could have any 
chance of succeeding. The initial odds are ten to one 
against the feeblest attempt to disturb the twelfth 
assistant secretary of this or of that. Hence the 
strategy in government reorganization is a charge full 
tilt at every evil, inefficiency, absurdity, and duplica- 
tion in the Federal Government, and that is what the 
President is leading. 

* * 


NEW-FANGLED WAYS IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


HERE seems to be a concerted movement among 
religious educators to try to do something about 
making noble principles show some practical 

result in noble character. 

We all know the stories that cling to the figure of 
the deacon who is letter perfect on Sunday, but who 
waters the molasses and sands the sugar on Monday. 
Most of us do not know as much about the young 
people of today who lead in religious activities, but 
who show a queer moral blindness in one or more of 
the areas in which they live all of the time. 

The old way of teaching Sunday school was to 
draw from the Bible passages assigned for the day a 
principle of action that seemed right, and make the 
pupil state it and approve it, and to hold up Moses or 
Elijah or Jesus and secure the admiration of the class. 

Now, for reasons that are many, the educators, 
whether Presbyterian or Unitarian, Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W.C.A., seem to be almost unanimously convinced 
that the old ways are not turning the trick. 

They are setting up lists of life areas, and asking 
how we shall make boys and girls live like Christians 
in those areas. For example, there is the area of sex 
and parenthood, the area of citizenship, the spot in 


THESE 


our lives where we decide on the use or non-use of | 


alcohol, the place where we earn our living, our leisure 
time, race relations, helping others, our health, our 
religious faith, and so on. They are saying that if we 
make a boy pure and fine in home relations and 
crooked in business we have failed. If we influence a 


girl to do the things to make her well and strong, and — : 


utterly unsocial in community matters, then we have 


turned out a defective personality. 


And so they are writing books and making Sun- 
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day school lessons that are calculated to reach the 
pupil in some actual experience that he is having, and 
influence him to go through it in a noble way. They 
call this the experience-centered method. It is no dif- 
ferent from what a boy’s father does when he goes 
with him for his first permit to run a motor car, and 
succeeds after some effort in making the boy not only 
a driver who will not kill himself or people in the car 
with him, but one who will be thoughtful of pedes- 
trians and other drivers, and who understands and 
sympathizes with the community in its effort to end 
unsocial driving. 

It is nothing less than concern with the whole of 
life that we find in the new religious education. It 
may be that the church machinery is utterly inade- 
quate for this great business, but at least it is “hitch- 
ing our chariot to a star.” 

What a lot of objections may be raised! How 
sensible some of them sound! Other agencies are do- 
ing the work better. Much of this business, health 
for example, is a public school job. Some of the 
things, sex for example, can be taught only in the 
home. A warless world, which is in one list, is a 
chimera. The business of the church is with religion, 
and if it neglects its business who is to do it? There 
isn’t time for all these things. 

It was interesting to us to see the approach to 
this great subject that is being made by the Washing- 
ton School of Religious Education, a six-night affair 


running over three weeks, where some of the finest 


specialists in the United States are secured to tell 
the Sunday school teachers of the District of Columbia 
what their job is, and how they should go at it. Our 
own church is represented in the organization and 
management of the affair by Miss Eleanor Bonner of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church. 

We saw only one session, but it was a key session, 
where Prof. Harrison Elliott presided over a panel 
discussion of the matters that we have mentioned. 

Professor Elliott is head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education and Psychology at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, and is one of the wisest 
leaders of such a group that we have ever seen. He 
says flatly that we used to think we could train a boy’s 
reasoning faculty on any subject and then assume that 
he could reason on all other subjects, but that this 
is a mistake. He must have specific training in the 
specific field. Equally false is the theory that general 
moral development will act successfully in all areas. 
He declares that most of us are Christian in one area 
and non-Christian in other areas, and that our job for 
ourselves and for all whom we can reach is to make us 
Christian in all the fields of our thought and our ac- 
tion. 

By all this it will appear that churches have a 
man-sized job cut out for them, and that those 
churches which are not giving attention to their de- 
partment of education are becoming more and more 
out of date. 

Suppose we could do all these things outlined. 
The millennium would come at once. Even suppose, 
though it is a counsel of perfection, that we are on the 
right track. What tremendous significance attaches 
to the movement! 

There is lurking fear in some hearts that com- 


munion with Christ and love for God is not going to 
come out of these new-fangled ways. Our judgment 
is that people and things are so organized in this great 
universe that a noble, unselfish decision in any life 
tends to make that life love and trust the scheme of 
things, and when that happens God will be with us. 


* * 


_A DOG AND LOYALTY 


VIVID illustration of loyalty comes to us in 

a story of Albert Payson Terhune, first told 

over the radio and then published by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

In the city of Pompeli, two thousand years ago, 
there lived a little rich boy. When he was small, his 
mother bought him a gigantic puppy as a playmate. 
Boy and dog became inseparable comrades. Once the 
house caught fire and the dog dashed in where no man 
dared go and pulled the child out, getting badly burned 
doing it. Once, playing on the rocks, the child slipped 
and fell down in deep water. He could not swim and 
would have drowned, but the dog dashed in and towed 
him ashore. Once kidnapers grabbed the child, but 
the dog, fierce as a wolf, made them let go and scared 
them away. 

The grateful mother had a collar made for the dog. 
One can see it after two thousand years on the dog’s 
neck. It reads: ‘“Three times this dog has saved his 
little master from death. Once from Flames. Once 
from Drowning. Once from Robbers.” 

But, says Terhune: ‘“There came a time when the 
dog could not save his master. It was in the last 
days of Pompeii, when Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were buried by an eruption of Vesuvius. The dog 
could have escaped with no trouble at all. Almost no 
bodies of animals were found in the ruins.” But he 
could not have taken his master, and he stayed with 
him. A few years ago the two bodies were found close 
together, and you can see them now in the museum 
side by side. 

If one talks about loyalty in the abstract, the 
thing does not take hold of one. But let loyalty be in- 
carnated in even a dog and it becomes a great reality. 

When one reads about the dog of Pompeii, or 
when one hears of great loyalty in a man, life becomes 
larger, the very heavens seem to expand, a noble way 
opens up, and one prays with all his soul that he 
may have strength to walk in that way. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The literature issued by the General Superintend- 
ent for Enlistment Month and sent to all the churches 
is bound to reach the mark. It is a credit to our fel- 
lowship. 


Victor A. Friend is to be congratulated on what 
he is doing with the Boston Universalist Club. ‘Like 
the good old days,” is the comment of the old members. 


Will the Universalist who wrote asking us to get a 
copy of “The Last Word of Universalism,” send name 
and address to the editor? 


The things which shock us tell much about what 
we are intellectually as well as morally. 
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The Great Panel Discussion 


S|HE Universalist Club of Boston conducted a 
@i| panel discussion at its monthly meeting, 
January 11, which held the attention of 
sixty-seven men until after ten o’clock. 

The undersigned, who read the announcement of 
the meeting and who then remarked publicly that the 
Universalist Club of Boston did not know what a panel 
discussion was, withdraws the remark and expunges 
it from the record. For the fact was that the meeting 
was well organized, well run, most interesting, and 
highly profitable. 

The topic discussed was this: ‘‘Are our theological 
students receiving the necessary training to fit them 
to properly perform their duties as Universalist min- 
isters?”’ It is a question often discussed in private, 
but seldom dragged into the full light of day. Asa 
result innuendoes, charges, criticisms, and full-fledged 
attacks have been numerous. ‘This professor is a Bol- 
shevik, that professor has no interest in the Univer- 
salist Church, the young men come out ignorant of 
John Murray, Hosea Ballou, or any of our heroes, they 
don’t know anything about our conventions, they 
can’t read the €criptures or conduct a funeral service, 
they preach politics and economics, they have no 
loyalty to the denomination, and, in short, the theo- 
logical schools are doing a “bum job.” The great 
majority of these semi-secret charges were fairly met 
in the discussion. 

The general discussion, led by Skinner and 
McCollester, was most illuminating, and then when 
Judge Hill courteously called up a guest, Dr. Charles 
H. Zahniser of Boston University, the entire company 
was brought to grips, in a thrilling way, with the basic 
question of the organization of the church for a new 
age. 

As complaints had been made about the acoustics 
in the lofty banquet hall of the Boston City Club, the 
speakers’ table had been set at the end of an alcove, the 
low ceiling of which held in the smoke until the 
speakers could be seen only dimly through the haze. 
Even the one or two rabid anti-tobacco fiends forgot 
this, however, when caught in the grip of the meeting. 
Around the speakers’ table were the Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Mr. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, Mr. 
George Upton, and the Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., 
with Judge Robert W. Hill in the center as presiding 
officer. The panel was made up of three ministers, 
three lawyers and a business man. The secret of the 
success of the panel plan of presenting a subject lies 
in the conversational method, the quick interchange 
of ideas between interested men, question and answer, 
argument and quick retort. There is a delicate bal- 
ance to be kept between enough formal speech to start 
the discussion off and to fill up gaps, and not so much 
that the thing degenerates into a series of speeches. 

Judge Hill, with his razor-like mind, legal train- 
ing, and quiet manner, made a really great presiding 
officer—often interjecting a question into an exposi- 
tion that threatened to become over long, so as to start 
a discussion. One of the wisest things he did was to 
announce early that he had asked Dean Clarence R. 


Skinner and Dean Emeritus Lee 8. McCollester, of the 
Tufts School of Religion, to open the general debate 
from the floor. * This kept the men on the qui vive to 
see what would happen. 
Tufts College and chairman of the board of the Salem 
church, expressed a deep personal interest in the 
topic. 

The topic was divided into sub-topics, and each 
member of the panel was made the leader for one of 
them. Judge Hill held these debates to fifteen min- 
utes, so that the entire field was covered in one and 
one-half hours. 


Public Appearance and Sermons 
Dr. Huntley started the ball rolling with dis- 
cussion of “‘Public Appearance and Sermons.” Are the 
schools helping men to make a good appearance in 


Judge Hill, a trustee of — 


public, and to preach acceptably? Twenty years ago | 


Dr. Huntley was on the faculty of the Canton school, 
leaving to take the leadership of the General Sunday 
School Association. He said flatly that no school gives 
and no school can give the necessary training on any 
of the points under the topic, that only life can give 
adequate training. Mr. Bicknell interposed: “‘But the 
school can point out the pitfalls, show him whether 
he had better preach religion, or preach politics and 
economics.” Skilfully sidestepping the thorniest 
question of all, whether ministers are justified in trying 
to change the fundamental bases of society, Dr. 
Huntley quoted an old professor who said, “The best 
sermon is the one that does the most good.”’ Then, 
carrying the war to Bicknell, he remarked: “I heard 
you say that a man preached a good sermon but that 
you could not remember a thing that he had said. 
Was that the fault of the school?” ‘“Yes,’’ countered 
Bicknell amid laughter. “The school should have 
taught him how to organize an address. The sermon 
had no beginning, no end, no summary, no peg to hang 
things on. A lawyer can be taught to organize his 
matter and to present it in a clear, orderly way. Why 
not a minister?” 

Dr. Huntley continued with a discussion of the 
over-crowded curriculum of the theological school, 
the difficulty of finding time ‘for all these things,” and 
then said: “Besides, not all students are teachable. 
Many think that they know more than their profes- 
sors. They are told and they refuse to follow advice.” 
Judge Hill here said: “But is that not a part of the 
job of the school, to make the man see the importance 
of such advice?”’ And Brooks asked: “Do you think 
that a boy who is not teachable should be kept in 
school?”” And Parker took it up with: ‘Is one trouble 
with sermons that they are founded on too perfect a 
plan and the plan sticks out?” 

What was to happen to the non-teachable young 
theologue was here lost, to the scribe at least, in loud 
mutterings under the smoke in the speakers’ tepee, and 
then Huntley continued: “There are two approved 
methods of sermon building, making your points plain 
and concealing them.” He eulogized Dean Leonard 


of Tufts as a teacher of homiletics, said that both 


Phillips Brooks and Dr. George A. Gordon went to 
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him for help, and declared that the Tufts, St. Law- 
rence and Meadville schools of today had not kept 
their sense of proportion, and they could well afford 
to give more time to training in Scripture reading, 
sermon making, and public appearance. Turning to 
the chairman he asked: “Judge, do you hear the 
Scriptures well read usually?” “I have heard them 
read,” replied Judge Hill, ‘so that they seemed alive, 
the embodiment of the soul of the writer; and I have 
heard them read in an utterly dead, mechanical way 
as if the minister did not know what he was reading.”’ 

The end of the first fifteen minute period was al- 
most at hand, but Brooks said: ‘Our schools could well 
afford to give a great deal more time to training in 
Ecripture reading, the responsive reading and other 
parts of the service.” Huntley asked him: ‘‘What 
about sending the young men out to preach?” Brooks 
replied energetically: “They should not be allowed to 
go until after the baccalaureate sermon on graduation.” 


Parish Work with Men, Women and 
Young People 

Cornelius Parker said some pointed things about 
the importance of parish work. He declared that in 
fact it was essential to the preparation of the right 
kind of sermon, that the minister ought to be able to 
walk into the homes of his people, and into all the 
meetings of the parish, and be a welcome guest. Dr. 
Huntley instantly threw at him the most usual com- 
ment of the young minister of today, “I do not propose 
to spend my life ringing door-bells,’’ and asked Mr. 
Parker how to deal with that attitude. Parker said 
that he had in mind something different from running 
around pushing door-bells in a perfunctory, unwilling 
spirit. He might even advocate reviving the confes- 
sional. Huntley said that it was impossible to know 
people without seeing them in home surroundings. 

Here Bicknell spoke briefly and emphatically on 
expecting too much of the minister. “Suppose a man 
is a specialist in preaching,” he said. “The Catholic 
Church lets him spend his main energy on preaching. 
They have a staff. We expect one man to do every- 
thing, preach, call, visit the sick, attend committees, 
organize the parish, everything. One man cannot do 
everything and do things well.” 

Hill here said: ‘“The question is whether our theo- 
logical schools are fitting men for parish work.’’ Par- 
ker replied: ‘These schools should put in courses in 
psychology and psychiatry. They should give an 
opportunity for training in social service.” 

Brooks asked if ministers today were coming 
from the schools with training along these lines, and 
Parker answered that he did not know. The deeper 
question as to the general attitude toward people of 
men and women coming out of theological schools 
was not reached. The period ended. 


Parish Organization and Finance 


A man who has made a reputation as a parish 
organizer, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, led the discussion on 
what the schools are doing to fit men to organize their 
parishes and lead in solving the financial problem. 
One of his loyal Malden supporters took the speakers 
to task for calling him Mr. Brooks instead of Dr. 
Brooks. Clearly we were not in the Harvard circle, 


where no one ever said Dr. Eliot or President Eliot, 
but always Mr. Eliot. 

Dr. Brooks voiced his love for the men on the 
faculty of St. Lawrence, and declared his loyalty in 
spite of any criticisms that he might make. He said 
that the schools are not doing much to prepare men 
to go out and be parish organizers and financial leaders. 
“Maybe in the nature of the case,” he said, “it is 
impossible. Maybe Canton is doing its best. The 
most difficult job today is running a church. Many 
gatherings are more enjoyable, more dynamic. We 
are living in a time when we do not know what we be- 
lieve. One thing I feel sure about. It is all right to 
have professors who give their lives to the work, but 
there ought to be at least one professor on the faculty 
who comes from the pastorate with all the bruises still 
sore, all the difficulties fresh in mind, and with the 
knowledge that he is to go back to the pastorate after 
three or five years. Professors often stay so long that 
they forget what the job is that they are there to do. 
The only thing I learned in Canton about church or- 
ganization was that it was a good thing to have an 
every member canvass.” 

George Upton here asked if the minister ought to 
take time to make complete records of his work. 
Brooks replied: ‘It is suicidal not to. The average 
minister does not know what parish records are.” 
Said Bicknell: “You do not believe, then, that it is 
wise for the minister to say ‘I am going to attend to 
the preaching and let the trustees run the finances?’ 
You think that it shows a lack of experience?” “It 
may show a lack of aptitude,” said Dr. Brooks. ‘Such 
aman is to be pitied.’”’ Huntley spoke up: ‘In my day 
we had such courses, but it was hard to make an im- 
pression on the men.” “Is it fair to our churches, to 
our State Conventions, to our General Convention,”’ 
asked Brooks, “to graduate a man with no business 
sense?”” ‘You mean, then,” said the chairman, “that 
when a man comes out he should come with the stamp 
of approval of the school?” Huntley again testified: 
“In my day, we were too lenient. The college flunked 
a man in Latin or mathematics, but the theological 
school never.”” Brooks returned to the charge with: 
“T believe it better to take one man of the right sort 
into the entering class rather than eight or ten who are 
bound to be misfits and failures.”’ “Is the leniency of 
these schools,” queried Judge Hill, ‘due to the anx- 
iety of the schools to get material?” “Partly,” 
answered Huntley, “but also to the knowledge that 
from unpromising material there sometimes come 
great leaders.” 

Dr. Brooks closed the period with the declaration 
that in the Universalist Church it was necessary to 
have strong, well-equipped ministers, because they 
did not receive strong denominational backing, as in 
churches like the Methodist Episcopal. 


Personality, Financial Honesty and 
Responsibility 
Under George Upton, an insurance man and 
church leader of Salem, there was a fine discussion of 
the financial honesty of the minister, his paying bills 
promptly, his maintaining his credit in the community. 
Mr. Upton pointed out that theological school stu- 
dents carry an awful burden besides their work, and 
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asked whether churches ought not to do more to help 
finance them. Parker raised the question as to 
whether schools cannot do something by talking to 
the boys about paying bills promptly, and Upton said 
that this was done now. Bicknell, the son of one of 
our distinguished ministers, Dr. George W. Bicknell, 
here said incisively: ‘‘I was called in by a parish which 
complained that a young minister did not pay his bills 
promptly. I found that he was married, had three 
young children, and was living on less than twenty 
dollars a week. I have been trying to find out why 
our men go bad on the matter of personal finances. 
I think I know, and my sympathy is with the men.” 

Brooks interjected: “We got training at St. 
Lawrence on these matters. You cannot criticise the 
men if they take churches at $15.00, $20.00, or $25.00 a 
week.” 

“Does the average man start with debt?” asked 
Dr. Huntley. ‘Seventy-five percent are in debt,” 
replied Brooks. 

Here came up the question of the indebtedness of 
ministers to the General Convention. Questioned by 
the others, Mr. Bicknell said that $20,000 was due the 
Convention from loans, that it was carried on the books 
at nothing, that a few thousand might be collectible, 
that some ministers with good salaries paid no atten- 
' tion to their debt, but that the majority were in no 
position to pay. He added that the percentage of re- 
turn on recent loans was highest. 

Judge Hill here testified that Tufts College got 
back from loans enough to keep the principal intact, 
and that all that was lost was interest. Huntley testi- 
fied that twenty odd years ago, St. Lawrence submitted 
to students the question as to whether they preferred 
General Convention grants to be gifts or loans, and 
that the students voted 100 percent for the loan 
system as more self-respecting. 
believe in the honesty, integrity, good intentions, 
of the average minister. The difficulty cannot be 
cured by the theological school, but by our parishes.” 
Said Brooks: “Our faculty at St. Lawrence found a 
man breaking down, and discovered that he was living 
on one meal a day. We call our young men Com- 
munists. We let them come out bitter against the 
social system, when fifty or a hundred dollars a year 
from a parish would put one in heaven financially. 
Our churches can do a lot.” Said Parker: “How 
about an extension course for laymen on financing 
parishes to make them able to help?” “That,” re- 
plied Judge Hill, “‘is what our General Convention 
is attempting in the work of Mr. Fmmons.” 


Community Life and General Etiquette 


A. Ingham Bicknell led in the section devoted in 
fact to etiquette rather than to community life. Mr. 
Bicknell said that he had been ‘‘razzed”’ by his inti- 
mates ever since the programs had come out, as if he 
were an authority on etiquette or set himself up to be 
one, which he disclaimed. He called himself attorney 
for the defense of the young ministers. He said: “I am 
intensely interested in the young men. That is where 
we are going to make or to break our church. The 
definition of etiquette is ‘conventional forms required 
for good breeding.’ I realize how difficult it is for the 
schools to make over personality, and yet it is a fact 


Said Bicknell: ‘I - 


. 


that a man can preach strong sermons and be a fine 
man, and yet ‘get in Dutch’ by not acting according 
to Hoyle. Have we a right to expect a closer and 
better observance of forms of behavior by a minister 
than we exact of a layman? I knew a young minister 
who lost out in his parish by going into a meeting run 
by young ladies, putting his feet up on the table and 
lighting his pipe. It just queered him. Another 
minister chewed gum in South Boston style. A few 
years ago in New York at a beautiful church banquet, 
the young assistant in one of our churches, seated next 
but one to me, spent the evening attacking Boston 
viciously and exalting New York. I had no objection 
to his liking New York and disliking Boston, but or- 
dinary every-day politeness to a guest from another 
city who loved his city would have saved me that 
tiresome, unpleasant experience. Are the theological 
schools trying to teach manners?” 

Brooks here said: “Too often students scoff at 
efforts to induce them to rise when ladies enter or leave 
the room, as if such behavior were beneath them.”’ 

Dr. Huntley quoted old Dr. Woodhouse, who said 
that the need of St. Lawrence was a professor of man- 
ners and common sense. He described his own effort 
to induce a student to clean his nails, brush his coat 
and shave, and how he failed. Brooks said: ““When I 
made a speech and advocated training in table manners 
for theological students, I was called a snob.” 

Bicknell continued: “If a lawyer is not diplo- 
matic and polite he loses his clients. If a doctor does 
not observe good form, he loses his patients. In the 
Boston municipal court, the judges wear robes, be- 
cause it was found that aliens showed more respect 
for the court if it was more dignified. Are there not 
sacrifices of this kind that a minister can make for the 
work to which he is devoted?”’ 

The period closed with Bicknell, Huntley and 
Parker discussing ministers going into politics, and 
holding public office. It was left up in the air, but 
with the feeling that it took time needed for other 
things. 


Denominational Relationship 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell, the man who by precept 
and example inculcates loyalty to the Universalist 
Church as an institution, led what proved to be the 
most searching criticism of the theological schools. 
Although put into the form of impressions rather than 
charges, it amounted to the statement that the schools 
had slight interest in the denomination, and that their 
graduates reflected the attitude. Dr. Bissell raised a 
laugh when he remarked that he didn’t know what a 
‘panel”’ was when he came to the meeting, and did 
not know now. 

He said that he was not raising the question as to 
whether our theological schools should be non-denom- 
inational as they now advertised, and fit for the min- 


istries of all churches as well as the Universalist. Nor | 


was he raising the question as to whether our minis- 
ters are denominationally conscious. He simply raised 
the question as to whether our schools were preparing 
men for the Universalist ministry. ‘The Universalist 
Church is a denomination,” he said. 
believe in a denomination. I believe in a denomination. 


A denomination cannot last long if its leaders are 


an 


“Some do not 
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not trained for denominational work. The Catholics 
train for service of the Catholic Church. The Epis- 
copalians train for their denomination. If the Uni- 
versalist Church is worth preserving as an institution, 
it must have a trained personnel. I have the impres- 
sion that at Tufts the majority of students get little 
notion of their relation to the Universalist Church.”’ 
The specific points raised by Dr. Bissell were that 
the students came out with slight knowledge of our 
» conventions, our laws of fellowship, our history. 
“Have you ever heard of Hosea Ballou?” he asked a 
Tufts student, a candidate for our ministry, and the 
reply he got was “No.” “Years ago,’ Bissell said, 
“the Tufts boys came to the ministers’ meetings. In 
_the last ten or twelve years not half a dozen have 
come. When I was a young minister in Cambridge- 
port, the Tufts boys, the students, came to services, 
young people’s meeting, Sunday school and socials. 
Now I have the impression that there is only a slight 
connection between the young men on the Hill and 
the churches round about.” 

The other members of the panel at this point 
rallied to the defense of Tufts. Brooks told of stu- 
dents coming to his services, spending time with him 
in the study, and going with him through the plant. 
Hill recalled how Dean Ames of the Harvard School 
answered a student who asked what the Massachusetts 
law was ona point. The reply was that this was a na- 
tional school for all the states, and that there were 
special courses on New York and on Massachusetts 
law. Huntley said that every student at Canton re- 
ceived a copy of the manual of the General Convention, 
and a report of the biennial session, and that they 
were given Universalist history early in the course. 
Right on the dot at 9.02 Judge Hill ended the debate. 


The Two Deans and the Professor 


Dean Skinner was warmly cheered as he was 
called to the front. He said in part: “The theological 
schools are up against it, hit by their enemies and 
their friends. I know in general that we at Tufts have 
tried to do every one of the things called for tonight. 
A single graduate going out able to do all the things 
suggested would be worth $50,000 a year. We givea 
course in Unitarian history and polity for men going 
into the Unitarian churches, and similar courses for 
men who are to serve Congregational and Universalist 
churches. This year we brought the school to Uni- 
tarian Headquarters and to Universalist Headquarters. 
All are required to take a course in the laws of the 
church. All are given work in psychiatry. In the 
summer our students are in hospitals, settlements, 
- eamps, learning social work. You say they ought to 
be in touch with the churches. They are going to 

_ the churches continually, teaching in Sunday schools, 
leading in the Y. P. C. U. You say they should be 
taught manners. We have teas for that very purpose. 
I think it fine for the churches to help. Once a year a 
Unitarian church invites our school and the Harvard 
Divinity School to a dinner, and the students look 
forward to it. You speak of their economic condi- 
tion. I have had men come to me with $30.00 on which 
_to begin a six-year course. Many are living on $2.00 
a week for food. I do not know any class that is sac- 
cing as much for a cause. I have written around to 


churches to get help for students when conditions 
get too hard. Usually I do not hear from them. 
I wrote to one church for ten dollars for the loan fund, 
and got no reply. Dean Sperry of Harvard says that 
almost never do they get students for the ministry 
with any money. They solve the problem by putting 
the men as assistants in the churches. I wish that 
half a dozen churches would take boys as assistants 
and give them five dollars a week.” 

Dr. Huntley asked whether men should be 
dropped if they did not show reasonable fitness. Dean 
Skinner said: “Every year we drop men. But very 
often it is the more mediocre men who are the most 
successful. Churches do not want good preaching. 
The truth is that mediocre sermons are what churches 
want.” Brooks interrupted with the suggestion that 
perhaps the half-prepared sermon might be given 
with more of the man himself in it and therefore go 
over better. Skinner replied that this was most im- 
portant, but that standards of preaching were not 
high. He said that the questions raised were so 
numerous that he could not possibly take time to 
answer them, but would hold himself in readiness to 
deal with any of them if desired. 

Dean McCollester pointed out that in his day the 
theological school was an institution by itself, but now 
was correlated with the college. It was one thing to 
dismiss the theological school for a ministers’ meet- 
ing, but another thing to take a boy out of his college 
classes. “It is true,” he said, “that we are a general 
theological school, but that has happened everywhere. 
Once Union in New York was Presbyterian. Now it is 
for all churches. It is not a bad thing to have our men 
study side by side with men of other churches. It 
often liberalizes them. It doesn’t harm us. In fact 
we profit more than any one else. I have great hope 
for the denomination, and I am not pessimistic about 
the men we are turning out.” 

Professor Zahniser then took things by storm. 
“T have a serious conviction,” he said, ‘‘that we have 
a wrong conception of the ministry. I have a feeling 
that much said here tonight is based on that wrong 
conception. I challenge the notion that a minister and 
a preacher are much the same thing. I raise the 
question as to whether that may not be the real cause 
of the low estate of Protestantism. 

“‘We must face the fact that Protestantism is re- 
treating. An astute man said, ‘Unless Protestantism 
changes its whole program it is done for in Britain in 
fifty years.’ We made a survey in Boston where the 
main dependence of ministers is in preaching, and we 
found that we are reaching one out of forty-eight. 
In outlying cities we are reaching one out of twenty- 
eight. In the West End and the North End 59 percent 
of the people are receiving no religious instruction, 
either Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. We have 
reached the day when we must face the fact that we 
are not going to get people to come to church except 
those already convinced and who are in the machine. 
If you are going to get your gospel out you are going 
to get it out in other ways than by preaching. De- 
pendence on preaching is distinctly Protestant. It is 
a product of the last three or four hundred years. We 
had a thousand years of church history when men did 
the job with little preaching. They took care of souls. 
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Our whole idea of the church is pulpit-centered. We 
took the pulpit from the side and put it in the center. 
Now we must put it again on the side and reveal again 
the symbols of unselfish sacrifice and service. 

“The minister of the future will be the human en- 
gineer and the physician of souls as well as the herald 
of good news.” 

In the general debate Mr. Emmons, Mr. Nichols, 
Harold Hamilton, Frank Dewick, William E. Gardner, 
Whitney of Everett, Bissell, Alfred Ammann and 
Arthur Grose took part. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone made an eloquent defense 
of one faculty that for eight years he had seen in ac- 
tion. He described the sacrifices these teachers made 
to keep men in school, taking responsibility for their 
food and shelter. “I have seen these men living the 
Christlike life, and sacrificing in ways few ministers 
and few laymen can equal. 
spect and affection.” 


Leo Lewis Still on Deck 


A delightful touch toward the end of the meeting 
was the appearance in the debate of a large, solidly 
built man, of distinguished appearance, whom many 
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of the men present had never seen—Professor Leo 
R. Lewis, head of the music department at Tufts, and 
the idol of generations of Tufts men. Professor Lewis 
said: “I should like to add one other section to the 
debate. Are our theological schools doing what they 
can to give graduates a knowledge of music? I have 
been professor of music at Tufts since 1895, and never 
once have I been requested to address the students of 
the theological school. Much of the growth of Prot- 
estantism is due to the wisdom of Martin Luther in 
introducing music. I want to say that among the 
things likely to happen in the church is a surprising 
development of music. The increase in musical 
knowledge in the past ten years, due to radio, is 
astounding. I foresee a much greater ease in assem- 
bling people in choruses and in obtaining community 
support for music than ever before in history.”’ 

Judge Hill called on Principal Earle S. Wallace 
of Dean Academy, who uttered the closing words of a 
memorable session, and the company broke up into 
little knots of debaters who talked all the way out 
and probably all the way home, and how much longer 
deponent testifieth not. 

ds: Vast 


The Modern Meaning of Jesus---II 


Walter E. Bundy 


been negative. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that there is a positive side, that 
Jesus does have a rich and resourceful 
meaning for us today. 

And now the question arises, on the basis of what 
principles shall we seek to discover and determine this 
meaning? I single out two principles, both of them 
very simple. 

In the first place, we must seek to determine the 
modern meaning of Jesus in the light of the things that 
meant most to him. Historical conscience and verac- 
ity force this first principle upon us. In the quest of 
Jesus’ meaning for us today we can not be guided by 
all the whims of religious sentiment and fancy. All of 
our pious utterances about Jesus are futile and fruit- 
less apart from an actual inquiry at the door of his- 
tory. We must seek to see Jesus in the clear, cold 
light of the original facts, so far as these facts can be 
recovered by us. 

The Gospel writers do not give us just a plain, un- 
adorned picture of Jesus as he was. In our best sources 
of information we are confronted, not only with the 
man, but also with his meaning as interpreted in the 
experience of his early followers. In our Gospels the 
meaning of Jesus appears in a double light. There is 
the meaning he has for the writers and readers of the 
story. This meaning is later and secondary; it belongs 
to the history of early Christianity. And then, there 
are the meanings that occupied the mind of Jesus 
himself, the life-meanings which he sought to convey 
to those who heard and followed him. These mean- 
ings are primitive and original; they constitute the 
soul of the man himself. But in the Gospel picture 
these original and secondary meanings are mingled 


and merged. Often they are hopelessly entangled, for | 


the Gospel writers made no such distinctions as we 
make. They identified their own interpretations with 
the original thoughts of Jesus himself. It is at this 
point that a century of research in the life of Jesus 
can come powerfully to our aid. And the modern 
church must learn to enrich its life and experience 
in the light of the findings of critical scholarship. 

In determining the modern meaning of Jesus, then, 
we must strive above all else to be true to the man 
himself, and in stating this meaning we must aim to 
give the truest possible account of the man as he ac- 
tually thought and taught, so far as this is possible. 
We must press our way to the very heart of the Gos- 
pels, back beyond the early Christian interpretations 
to those primary meanings which were matters of 
Jesus’ own experience and which he sought to share 
with his contemporaries. We must seek out jthe 
things that claimed and commanded his thinking and 
teaching, his feeling and hoping, his believing and 
aspiring. We must seek to discover for ourselves the 
forces and factors that brought him out of private life 
into public, that moved him to speech and action, that 
carried him through to martyrdom for his cause. 
We must seek to locate the commanding centers of his 
religious life and devotion. The one original thing 
that is simply indispensable to us is the actual mean- 
ing of God in the human experience for the historical 
Jesus. 


In the second place, there is another equally im- 


portant principle on the basis of which any modern 
meaning of Jesus must be determined. It is this: the 
things that meant most to Jesus must relate them- 
selves in a vital and organic manner to our own life and 
experience. The very substance and structure of in- 


fluence and contribution in any form and to any de- 


gree forced this second principle upon us. Here we 
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are not interested in formal definitions, in academic 
distinctions and discriminations with regard to the 
meaning of meaning in any field of learning. Rather 
we are interested in meaning on a broader human basis, 
one that transcends technicalities and that strikes our 
common life. 

In simple language, the things that meant most 
to Jesus must mean something to us. The meanings 
that commanded his life must be such that they can 
be communicated and shared. They must contribute 
an actual substance, a substance that can be assimi- 
lated by us, a substance that is capable of being con- 
verted into the living tissue of our thinking and feeling, 
our believing and aspiring. If Jesus is to have any 
meaning for us today, the things that meant most to 
him must furnish materials that can be built into the 
nerve and fiber of our modern life, making it both 
sensitive and strong. 

The modern meaning of Jesus must be rich and 
resourceful, capable of coping with the major emer- 
gencies of our existence. It must be the supply-source 
of our moral energy and religious enthusiasm. It must 
come to us in terms of springs of action, creation of 
attitudes, generations of convictions, in terms of 
loves and loyalties that enlist and command us in their 
service. If Jesus has a meaning that may properly 
be called modern, he must possess forces that will ele- 
vate, enrich and enhance the whole of our living. In 
brief, that ancient Christian conviction must sub- 
stantiate itself to the effect that he came that men 
might have life and have it more abundantly. 

Such are the two fundamental principles on which 
the modern meaning of Jesus must be determined. 
And there is just one other major point that I wish to 
make. I want to emphasize the two primary and 
necessary qualities of this meaning. If Jesus is to 
have a modern meaning, it must be sincerely simple 
and utterly elemental. 

In the realm of ideas that have become the com- 
mon property of mankind, simplicity seems to be the 
most necessary quality. Some great ideas seem to have 
been the work of an inspired moment, instantaneous 
illuminations that have dawned upon some specially 
gifted soul. Other ideas have had a long and eventful 
history; they were born in conflict and adversity, at 
great cost to individuals, even to large groups. But 
whether they be slow or sudden in their appearance, 
they must be simple if they are to survive. They must 
be simple in conception and equally simple in state- 
ment. They must be immediately intelligible to all, 
within the ready grasp of the plainest person. Like 
sharp shafts, they must imbed themselves in our 
common human understanding. Their comprehension 
is not a matter of formal learning and intellectual 
brilliance, for they surrender their meaning only in 
the arena where our daily life goes on. 

The most lasting contributions that have come 
from great men and movements have been extremely 
simple. Usually we can gather up the gist of an im- 
portant movement, the genius of a great man, in some 
simple and universally intelligible statement. ‘The 
message, or hope, or cause, or ideal involved, may take 

all humanity, even all history, in its sweep, and yet it 
can usually be reduced to some striking sentence that 
expresses its very heart. Micah, in a single verse 
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(6 : 8), expressed the gist of the prophetic movement 
in Israel: ‘“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
The Protestant Reformation saw its soul reflected in 
six words of the Apostle Paul: “The just shall live by 
faith.”” The whole genius of the religious thinking and 
teaching of Jesus may be expressed in the first sentence 
that Mark puts on his lips: ‘““The kingdom of God is 
at hand; repent ye.’’ Some of humanity’s greatest 
messengers have appeared before their contemporaries 
with just homely assertions about God, and man, and 
life. 

The modern meaning of Jesus, then, must be 
sincerely simple, universally intelligible. We shall 
have to free ourselves from the involved theological 
systems of the past and the present. These things 
have so completely colored the average Christian 
vision that it is only in recent times that we are re- 
covering the ability to see Jesus clearly as we see other 
great men of history. The Christian disposition in the 
past has been to speculate and theorize, but now, to 
our great good, we are increasingly willing to see 
Jesus simply, plainly, just as he was. 

I see no place for abstract theological theory in 
determining upon the modern meaning of Jesus. I do 
not see how a theoretical approach can aid us in the 
solution of our problem. In reality, it can only hinder. 
If we start out with orthodox assumptions and asser- 
tions, we shall probably find nothing but orthodoxy 
in the New Testament. If we begin with a dogmatic 
denial of all that orthodoxy stands for, we shall prob- 
ably be blind to everything that does not support 
our heresy. In either case, we shall fail. Neither or- 
thodox assertion nor heretical denial will bring us a 
single step nearer a true understanding of Jesus as a 
man of history. Jesus defies all such theoretical treat- 
ment. We must leave him just where and what he 
was: human, historical and religious. 

The most impressive materials on Jesus that we 
possess are religiously so simple and clear that we 
need no great amount of theory or speculation in order 
to catch the obvious drift of his meaning. I see no 
reason why we should attempt to systematize our 
conception and thought of Jesus. The simpler things 
in the Gospel picture of him are far more impressive 
than all of our theological theory. And these same 
simple, searching things are not only the things that 
will bring us closest to the man as he was, but they are 
the things that have the most direct bearing on our 
life today. 

This quality of simplicity which we have found 
indispensable has its natural counterpart: there must 
be something elemental in Jesus, if he is to have a 
meaning for us today. By elemental I mean those 
things that are constant in our human experience, 
things that transcend particular situations and circum- 
stances, things that remain plainly human through all 
the changes of time. I am thinking of those primary 
forces and factors that are ever present in human be- 
ings as individuals and as groups, those native and 
natural endowments that constitute us as human, 
those issues that arise out of the very fact that we are 
human. I have in mind especially those deep desires,, 
those hopes and fears, those loves and loyalties, that. 
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are the source-springs of our daily thinking, feeling 
and action. There is the desire to live, to be happy, 
to possess, to prosper, to accomplish. These things 
rise eternal in the human breast. 

All questions of our human origin, duty and des- 
tiny are elemental. Who are we? Whence do we 
come? What is the meaning of our existence? What 
is our place in the natural order and in the universe? 
Are we simply infinitesimal units in a gigantic mechan- 
ism, or are we free moral agents? How shall we under- 
take life? On the basis of our own resources, conscious 
of our own self-sufficiency? Or shall we trust that 
finer element in our nature that makes us aware of our 
limitations, that leaves us with a sense of need and a 
feeling of dependence, that causes us to turn with 
faith and hope to something that is higher and more 
than human? Whither are we bound? What is our 
ultimate destiny? In brief, what is it that matters 
most in the sight of God and in the lives of men? 

These great questions are eternally, elementally 
human. Men have always asked these questions, and 
they always will. Consequently, there must be some- 
thing essentially universal, something deeply elemental, 
in any man whose memory is carried and cherished 
across the centuries, if he is to have anything worth 
while to say or to impart to men of later generations 
in these most vital matters of life. 

The very fact that Jesus was genuinely human, a 
part of the same stream of existence in which we find 
ourselves, is of momentous meaning to us today— 
providing that Jesus pressed his way to the very heart 
of the human problem, to the ultimate sense of our 
existence. To be modern, the meaning of Jesus must 
lay hold of the very fact that we are human and all 
our common humanity implies. There must be some- 
thing in him that satisfies human desires and urges, 
that fulfills human hopes, that stills human fears, that 
calls forth human love, that commands human loyalty. 
There must be that elemental something in him that 
forces us out into that awful arena where we as mere 
men stand in the presence of our Maker. 

This simple and elemental meaning of Jesus must 
convey itself both to the individual and the group. 
It must be ‘‘personal.’”’ The problem of good and evil, 
of peace and perfection of life, of clean hands and pure 
heart, is as pressing today as it was when the Psalmist 
wrote. This simple and elemental meaning of Jesus 
must also be “social.” The age-old barriers that 
separate men and that bring them into conflict are as 
high as ever. If Jesus is to have any serious significance 
for us today, he must have something substantial to 
offer toward the solution of our common human prob- 
lem of living together. 

In conclusion, I may say that we have not defined 
the modern meaning of Jesus. We have not said what 
it is; we have not explained or explored it. We have 
simply pointed out the direction in which it seems to 
lie. We have covered just the first stage in our quest. 
Two important stages lie ahead of us still. First: 
What elements in the Gospels do have a clear meaning 
for us today? Second: How shall we appropriate this 
meaning and make it our own? 

The modern meaning of Jesus must be stated in 
the terms of historical relatives and tentatives, not in 
terms of theoretical absolutes and ultimates. The 


recognition of the limited nature of Jesus’ meaning 
for us today is in perfect keeping with his own re- 
ligious spirit. It is suggested by all the authentic 
material in the first three Gospels. At the very heart 
of the most sacred things in his experience we find 
relative and tentative elements. The general gist of 
this thinking and feeling assures us that, for him, re- 
ligion was not a divine scheme but a human problem— 
the problem of the discovery and disclosure of the 
meaning of God in our common human life. In the 
experience of Jesus, religion appears as a quest. And 
so for us today, his meaning is, and will remain, pri- 
marily a quest. 

I think we may say in all honesty and without 
exaggeration, casting no reflection on religious inspira- 
tion from other worthy sources, that the life of Jesus is 
the richest and the most resourceful single body of re- 
ligious subject matter that we possess. In relating 
ourselves to Jesus we shall need a minimum of theo- 
logical theory. If we must have a title, the author of 
Hebrews (12 : 2) will help us, and we may think and 
speak of Jesus as “the author and perfecter of our 
faith.”’ Such terms are purely and plainly religious, 
as our modern need requires, Jesus has not and never 
will have any serious meaning except for those in- 
dividuals and groups who are disposed to accept life 
definitely as a sacred responsibility of man to his 
Maker. The authority of Jesus appears in a single 
field—that of living human life religiously. 

The future, I suppose, will not relieve us of all 
the externalities of our religion. It seems that we 
must have organization and officialism, but let us hope 
that both will be instrumental and incidental, that 
they will not consume the whole of our religious effort 
and energy. If we must have creeds and confessions, 
let them be simple in statement, universal in their 
human appeal, and above all sincere in their spirit. 

In the future of our faith I hope that we may 
learn to trust more fully some of those simple, ele- 
mental utterances of Jesus about what matters most 
in the sight of God and in the lives of men. I hope that 
we may gain greater confidence in some of his child- 
like assumptions and assertions about the reality and 
goodness of God, in some of his spontaneous assurances 
about forgiveness and love and obedience and faith, 
about the new and good life under the fatherhood of 
God and within the brotherhood of men. 


* * * 


A MARVELOUS GIFT 


To me religious liberty is a proud and marvelous gift. I 
didn’t earn it, and no living member of my church, or of any other 
church, is among those who gave it to us. 

We owe it to all sorts and conditions of men: to an Italian 
monk named Savonarola, to a German monk named Luther, to an 
English tinker named Bunyan, to a Dutch philosopher named 
Erasmus, to a rigid Scottish Calvinist named Knox, to a Church 
of England clergyman named Wesley, to a Quaker named Fox, 
to a Baptist dissenter named Williams, to a hedge-parson named 
Wyckliffe, to a Roman Catholic nobleman named Baltimore, to 
a scoffing unbeliever named Voltaire, to a Prince of the Nether- 
lands named William of Orange, to a hard-hitting soldier named 
Cromwell, and to thousands of others that most of us have never 
heard of. : 

As Paul said, we are debtors—and not to the great and the 
good alone, the wise and the Greeks, but also to the unwise and 
the barbarians.—Justus Timberline, in Christian Advocate. _ 
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Garner Ousted from 


HE Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner was ousted, 
to all intents and purposes, from the pastor-. 
ate of the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
N. J., on January 12, or in fact early on 
Ji anuary 13, at the annual parish meeting. The vote 
was eighty-eight to fifty-six, and was taken on the 
recommendation of the board of trustees that the 
best interests of the parish would be served by a 
change of pastor. 

At the special meeting December 14, where Mr. 
Garner offered his resignation unless he could be 
sustained on the forum issue, the issue of attendance 
upon board meetings, and the issue of the use of the 
church by other organizations, he was-sustained by 
a vote of sixty-two to thirty-nine. The change was 
brought about not so much by a loss of Garner strength 
as by bringing in a sufficient number of votes not 
present at the special meeting. Persons whose eligi- 
bility to vote was questioned were permitted to vote 


- on the question of their eligibility. 


The above statement is strictly objective, and so 
far as we can see is not disputed by either side. 

Matters in dispute relating to the meeting are as 
follows, the pros and cons both being given. 

Mr. Fred N. Carver, chairman of the board and 
presiding officer of the annual meeting, was grossly 
partisan and: unfair, arguing every question from the 
chair, permitting ineligible persons to participate and 
making them judges of their own eligibility. Mr. 
Carver was eminently fair, and in accepting votes 
followed the rule of the parish at the last annual meet- 
ing, and the rule followed at prior annual meetings 
for many years. 

The reason for the recommendation of the trus- 
tees was their opposition to the forum and other pro- 
gressive policies of the minister. The reason for the 
recommendation had nothing to do with opposition to 
Garner or his ideas, but simply to the financial condi- 
tion of the parish. 

The reason Carver, the chairman, ruled that 
people could vote who had come into legal relations 
with the church within three weeks of the meeting was 
simply to be fair to the Garnerites, a few of whom had 
not been eligible at the earlier meeting. The reason 
Carver so ruled was in order to get in a great influx of 
former members who had withdrawn and stopped 
their subscriptions. 

The trustees are fine men, fair to Garner, anxious 
to save him, truly liberal in spirit, and progressive. 
The trustees are church politicians, shrewd, relentless, 
narrow-minded, down on the forum and determined 
to get Garner. 

It seems clear that the by-law of the church pro- 
vides that all persons who are regular subscribers to 
the church are members for voting purposes, but the 
dispute is over the question whether after a lapse of 
several years they can be legally reinstated by making 
a contribution just before an annual meeting. It was 
suggested by a Garner adherent that members would 
take the matter to the Court of Chancery, “and hold 
the chairman and trustees personally responsible 
if anything illegal or unethical is done in violation of 


the Newark Church 


the parish rights.” The reply of a trustee was, ‘“We’re 
not going to lose this church through any phoney law 
suit.’’ 

As it was 12.30 when the vote was taken on the 
trustees’ resolution, adjournment was taken to a later 
date to elect officers and transact other business neces- 
sary at an annual meeting. 

Editorially we may seek to appraise this situation. 
It is a fact that the trustees have sought the advice 
and help of the General Convention. Here we close 
our story with statements by representatives of the 
two sides. 

From a supporter of Mr. Garner: 

“My interpretation of the meeting is that it was 
grossly unfair in that it was definitely packed in order 
to change the vote from what it was three weeks be- 
fore. A new ruling on eligibility of voters was made 
by the chair in order to include this influx of votes. 
Upon appeal from this ruling these people were al- 
lowed to vote upon their own eligibility—when that 
very eligibility was in question. Some of the people 
who voted had not entered the church since the be- 
ginning of Garner’s pastorate eight years ago. Others 
had canceled their subscriptions after the conclusion 
of the Rose contract last January. Two were made 
eligible to vote who by letter had transferred their 
membership to Morrow Memorial Methodist Church 
in Maplewood a year or two ago, and had canceled 
their subscription. Two more were allowed to vote 
who, I am informed, contributed 25 cents each for 
the entire year of 1936 (and thus called themselves 
regular contributors). Our by-laws read that all 
regular subscribers to the church are members and 
entitled to vote at all meetings. One trustee brought 
his thirteen-year-old boy and had him vote. Nu- 
merous others who had definitely canceled subscrip- 
tions a year or two ago voted. This all took place 
under protest. That protest was never removed. 
The chairman was so biased and felt so strongly that 
he took the position of chief prosecutor throughout the 
meeting, spoke constantly from the chair on every issue 
and made statements carrying implications that 
passed as facts.” 

From an opponent of Mr. Garner: 

“Charges of unfairness were inspired by emotion 
rather than considered judgment. However, the 
vote was decisive and this you should know and be 
clear on. There were 144 votes. The total vote last 
year was 141, the basis of eligibility exactly the same. 
Mr. Garner gave so much time to outside interests 
that he neglected the church. Among his outside 
interests cited in the meeting were the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the American League Against 
War and Fascism. As Mr. Strahan said at the meet- 
ing: ‘A radical has a peculiar faculty for argument 
but not for good will and diplomacy. If we were all 
radicals the world would blow up in five minutes. We 
feel that the present administration cannot unify the 
church and save it.’ ”’ 

From the Newark Evening News we quote: 

“Mr. Garner was given the privilege of summing 
up the discussion before the vote was taken. He read 
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statements from national leaders of the church praising 
the church’s forum and other policies as the best kind 
of liberalism and Universalism. 

“The church, Mr. Garner declared, was showing a 
balance as far as current expenses were concerned, its 
indebtedness resulting trom obligations and contracts 
incurred before he assumed its leadership. He added: 


‘I’m making a plea for a chance for the people who 
voted as recently as three weeks ago for a real Uni- 
versalist policy to run this church. The people who 
believe honestly in this church have stayed with it. 
It is their decision, their mandate, that is being ques- 
tioned tonight.’ ”’ 

J. Vid. 


Christian Refugees from Germany 
Henry Smith Leiper 


=O DAY’S mail brings a typical letter. It comes 
7 &e| from aman whose name is known around the 
world. Before the present regime set back 

wet} the clock of civilization in Berlin he was a 
close adviser of the leaders of his nation. He has 
written and preached in many lands. He is without a 
drop of non-German blood in the Hitlerite meaning of 
that unscientific term. He has been since 1933 a 
refugee in another European land where his great cul- 
tural and literary achievements assure him a place 
for as long as his exile continues. But his letter is not 
about himself. He is pleading the cause of another 
Christian refugee less fortunate than himself in finding 
a new home and source of income. He reminds me 
that this summer he talked to me about the proba- 
bility that this friend of his would have to leave Ger- 
many. And now the blow has fallen. To the fourteen 
thousand Christian refugees from the land of Luther 
and Goethe another has been added. 

Why are they out? And why is he seeking a new 
home? The reasons are not far to seek. In the main 
they are bound up with the philosophy, the methods, 
the general character of Hitlerism. It demands an 
artificial unity—political, social, racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, academic. Those who for reasons of birth, con- 
viction, experience or associations are not in conformity 
with this kind of unity are in danger of almost all kinds 
of misfortune—among them exile. Some have been 
writers of distinction who have upheld universal 
Christian ideals as against the narrow paganism of 
Hitler, Rosenberg and lesser lights of the Third Reich. 
Some have been university teachers; some professors 
of theology. Others have been loyal to political parties 
with democratic ideals. Still others have connections 
by marriage with Jewish or partly Jewish families. 
Some have bravely refused to bow the neck to Baal-in- 
Berlin. (Remarks that the Baal of the Bible was a 
tribal deity whose devotees claimed for him the worship 
of blood and soil; he is back in modern dress, thanks to 
Hitler and Rosenberg.) Many have felt they could 
not have their children exposed to the steady training 
in heathenism which the compulsory membership in 
the Hitler youth involves. 

Several thousand of the fourteen thousand Chris- 
tian refugees—who for one or another reason have 
had to leave Germany—are destitute. The world has 
applauded their brave stand. Christian pulpits have 
rung with the praise of those who emulate the martyrs. 
The religious press has told their story and revealed 
the need into which their faith has plunged them. 
But still they hunger. The modern Jericho road 
makes swift passage “by on the other side’’ peculiarly 
easy. 


I have seen them—in Denmark, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Paris, in London, and in New York. 
I have heard from them and about them. The reality 
of their suffering, the cruelty of their fate as people in 
a literal sense “without a country,” is impressed upon 
me. But I am painfully aware that their existence is 
unknown to many. Well meaning and truthful but 
unwitting German victims (and foreign dupes) of 
propaganda are in part responsible for that. They 
deny that refugees exist. They have seen none. They 
fear to admit to themselves the real meaning of Hitler- 
ism for the faith. They come back pathetically to the 
statement: “The Fuehrer says that he believes in posi- 
tive Christianity.”’ Surely the Church and church 
members are safe in his hands. 

Any one who knows the truth about what Hitler 
stands for and who can believe that isa mystery to 
me! The brave pastors who handed Hitler that four 
thousand word manifesto a few weeks ago do not be- 
lieve it. They know that the country which seeks to 
de-Judaize itself will succeed in de-Christianizing it- 
self at the same time. Don’t take my word for it; 
read what they say. “The German people are facing 
a decision of the greatest historical importance; the 
question is whether the Christian faith is to retain its 
right to exist in Germany or not.” 

A country where distinguished ministers say that 
to the head of the state is obviously a country from 
which, sooner or later, Christians will find themselves 
expelled, just as they have been in many past ages 
from other lands where the way of Christ and of the 
Cross has become an offense. They have more to say, 
for example: “Today the gospel of Jesus Christ is be- 
ing attacked here with systematic and unequaled 
violence. . . . Powers of the State and of the party 
—Nazi party—are being used against the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and those who profess it.”’ 

They point out that in the camps and elsewhere 
the teaching of Rosenberg is being forced upon youth. 
What is that teaching? Judge for yourself from the 
words of Rosenberg—remembering that he is officially 
responsible for the world outlook (the philosophy of 
life) of the new Germany. 


The most flaming conceivable nationalism is no 
ionger to be built on tribes or dynasties or religious 
confessions, but on Race, the primitive reality, bound. 
to its own genius. . . . The new faith, buttressed by 
the sharpest knowledge, is that the Nordic Blood is the 
revelation of that mystery which has displaced and 
conquered the ancient Sacraments. . . . The strongest 
personality longs no more for personality but for a 
type. .. . The Prussian soldier is the primitive cell 
for the building of our complete being. We need ser- 
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mons of men like Luther to hypnotize, but the Luther- 
like leader knows he must yield to the system of a Bis- 
marck. . . . Humanity, Love of Mankind, Pacifism, 
Slave-emancipation, are idols. The State, the Church, 
Law, Art and Science are only means; the Nation is the 
Alpha and Omega to which all must be subject. . . . Our 
new resolve, bestowed upon us by Fate, rejects with 
conscious pride the highest values of the cultures sur- 
rounding us as handicaps of our development... . 
World peace is not to set in with disarmament of armies 
and navies but with the complete destruction of dis- 
honorable democracy, of the nineteenth century idea of 
State, which ignored the foundation of Race. . . . The 
idea of Honor—of national honor—wlil be for us the 
Alpha and Omega of all thought and action. It tol- 
erates no central power of equal worth by itsside, neither 
the love of the Christian nor the humanity of the Mason 
nor the philosophy of the Roman. (Rosenberg’s ‘‘Myth 
of the Twentieth Century.”’) 


Do you see why I referred to the resurrection of 
Baal? Is it any wonder that the loyal Christian in 
Germany finds himself compelled to fight this? And 
- since opposition is regarded as disloyalty to the State 
and treason against its head, is it any wonder there 
are refugees of Christian faith? 

The rest of the Christian world is still asleep— 
lulled into indifference by the enormous success of 
the Nazi propaganda—through the press, through 
the Olympics, through travelers, through the enforced 
silence of most Germans concerning what is really 
going on. 

Yet here we have the pastors of the Confessional 
Synod writing to Hitler and reading from their pulpits 
such words as these: “Many have lain in jail and in 
concentration camps and have had to endure banish- 
ment and other things!” There is no ambiguity 
there! No hedging. 

If you ask, then, on what authority it is said that 
there are refugees from Germany the answer is: “On 
the authority of the German pastors, of the High 
Commission set up by the League of Nations, of the 
Central Bureau for Inter-Church Aid, of the Universal 


-fifty refugees have recently been sent. 
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Christian Council, and of the International Christian 
Committee for German Refugees. There simply is 
no doubt about it, propaganda or no propaganda from 
Goebbels notwithstanding. 

But can anything be done? Yes. Much has 
been done. More can be. Thanks to the efforts of 
Dr. James G. McDonald and Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, 
places have been found for many refugees in South 
America. More could go if there were money to send 
them and establish them there. The special appeal 
in Great Britain under the leadership of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has brought in funds by which 
To neglect 
them is to prove that the Nazis are right when they say 
that race ties are stronger than the ties of Christian 
faith. The Jewish refugees have been cared for to a 
remarkable extent by the Jews of the rest of the world. 
It is the Christians who have been neglected. It is 
the Christian faith which seems to be the weaker tie. 

At the request of Dr. McDonald when High 
Commissioner, an American Christian Committee on 
German Refugees was created under the leadership 
of Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, with offices at 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. He has gone to his rich reward. 
But his associates carry on. The number of refugees 
dealt with through this committee right here in the 
United States is already over two hundred. But the 
main objective is to get enough funds to place and care 
for the destitute among the Christian refugees who 
cannot remain where they now are—in Paris—or 
Prague or Vienna—and who must be rehabilitated 
by outside help. Death by slow starvation is the 
only alterntive. 

Not long ago in Paris, as I have said, I was again 
with some of those whom we are asked to help. They 
cannot believe that America will turn a deaf ear to 
their plea for help. But ‘America’ as a generaliza- 
tion is not going to do anything for them. Only 
Americans, like you who read these words, can do 
anything. Shall we pass them by? Or shall we be 
like the good Samaritan of old? It is ours to choose. 


The Unfinished Task 


Marion D. Shutter 


SIZRA appeals to King Darius, asking permis- 
=| sion to go back to Jerusalem to rebuild the 
city and temple. He recounts a previous 
attempt—authorized by King Cyrus—which 
Had not accomplished the object. The foundation 
of the House of God had been laid by Sheshbazzar. 
“Since that time,”’ said Ezra, ‘even until now, hath 
it been in building, and yet it is not finished.”’ Today 
we are standing with Ezra before an unfinished task. 
Whether there is still a place and a work for such 
churches as the Unitarian and Universalist, or whether 
their job is to be left unfinished—this is to be said: 
There is just such a place for a liberal church as that 
church is willing to make for itself. If it is willing to 
make sacrifices and to shoulder burdens, it can be made 
indispensable to anye ommunity, or to the world. 
1. If the liberal churches fail, it is an admission 
that faith and knowledge cannot be reconciled. One 
of our most important functions is to take the results 


of scientific thought—the vastness of the universe, the 
ages of geologic time, the methods of evolution, the 
origin of man—and to show that they are consistent 
with faith in the spiritual order, that they inspire 
deeper faith in God and in the outcome of all things, 
than the older science and the older theology. That 
is one of the great objects of our existence! 

2. If the liberal churches fail—if the Universalist 
churches fail—they stultify themselves before the 
world. Here we have been proclaiming the power of 
good over evil, the final triumph of righteousness and 
justice over the oppressions, the tyrannies, the cruelties 
of earth, and the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God. We abandon that proclamation. We break its 
instrument, the church. We go our way without a 
thought of what we are doing, just because we are 
tired or depressed. Well, the world asks: “Did you 
ever believe that? And if you ever believed it, why— 
in the name of all that is sacred—do you throw it into 
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the discard today, when we need it more than ever?” 
What can be thought of our honesty or even of our 
intelligence? 

3. If any of these churches fail, then that larger 
union to which many of us still look forward—may 
never come. Every unit that drops out makes unity 
less possible. Nothing and nothing cannot unite to 
make something. Two bankrupts do not make a 
financier. Two failures do not constitute a success. 
Two invalids do not make a recovery. Two little 
brooks, that have dried up, cannot unite to form a 
running stream. ‘Two denominations that have gone 


to pieces cannot gather up fragments enough to make . 


an impressive combination. When the larger unity is 
formed, let it be a unity of strength and purpose and 
not of weakness and indifference. In the meantime, 
let each church work in its own field, each denomina- 
tion in its own field, trusting that the frontiers of both 
will approach nearer and nearer till they meet and 
disappear. 

Let us proceed to our task (1) upon a reasonable 
intellectual basis. We cannot live upon emotion. 
We need emotion; but we need something to kindle it 
and something to justify it. We need at least the out- 
lines of an intelligent faith about God, Christ, the 
Bible, Destiny. The details we fill in, as experiences 
change and as knowledge enlarges. 

(2) Let us proceed with tolerance for all. We do 
not want uniformity, but we do want some general 
basis of thought. Some one at the last Convention 
dug up this curious historical fact: “One of the first 
names that Universalists took is revealed by this in- 
scription: ‘Record of the first Christian Toleration 
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Society of Alstead, N. H., 1820, Book One.’” The 
present pastor of that parish, the Rev. E. H. Johnson, 
was in Washington at the Convention. Let us mind 
our business and do our own work, “with charity for 
all.’ There is a great master-builder who will unify 
that work. 

(8) We need more loyalty to the church as an 
institution. It is the church that counts. Men come 
and go, the church abides. Truth must be organized. 
We speak of our great influence. But we have been 
an influence because we have been an organization. 
There might be some other way of getting light; but as 
a matter of fact we get it from an organized ball of 
fire called the sun. 

To go back to Ezra. Jerusalem lingered. The work 
lagged. The leaders grew weary. At times it seemed 
as if the enterprise must fail. But men like Ezra 
looked ahead. New starts were made. New achieve- 
ments were recorded. At last the walls arose in circled 
completeness, because each man had built over against 
his own house. Each man had done his own work. 
Let us imitate the old builders. Let us realize that 
our work is unfinished; that it can be done only as 
each church and every member of that church builds 
over against his own house, does his own part, in the 
whole mighty enterprise—the Kingdom of God! 


“Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt.” 


In the meantime, the task is still unfinished—a 
record of ‘‘starts’” and “stops,” waiting for a start that. 
will not stop! 


What Is the Soul of Boston? 


W. S. Small 


=] GHORGIA-BORN friend of mine once re- 
Ks marked to me: “‘My ancestors came from 
New England; I thank God they came.” 
41 From the circumflex accent on the last 

“came,’”’ I was sure she meant that she was glad her 
ancestors left New England and transplanted them- 
selves to the more genial climate of Georgia; but I had 
a feeling also that there was a suspicion of satisfaction 
in the tonal quality of her voice in the assertion that 
her ancestors came from New England. And I always 
suspected that she experienced a kind of renascence on 
these rare occasions when she revisited New England. 

It is something of this same kind of rebirth that I 
seem to experience in my summer visits to New Eng- 
land after more than a third of a century of expatria- 
tion. Eleven months of each year of my life are lived 
in the environment to which I was transplanted. 
Nearly every year one month finds me in New Eng- 
land. 

Of that month one day is always spent in Boston, 
near which I lived for six years—six years in a suburb 
five miles from the State House. I knew the crooked 
streets very well, and some other characteristics of 
Boston. 

My one day in Boston is spent in rather a ple- 
beian way. Last summer the day in Boston which is 
the occasion of this ink and paper confession, included 


the following itinerary: from the South Station thrcugh 
a number of crooked streets (there are still a few in 
Boston) to Dock Square; through the old Faneuil 
Hall and Quincy Markets (once the glory of vendors. 
as well as buyers of foodstuffs—now merely shadows. 
of that glory); down to the entrance to the East Bos- 
ton tunnel; back to the Old State House. This first. 
leg of my wanderings was covered solely for the pur- 
pose of observing the material changes in the street- 
geography which have occurred since I last wandered 
through the area—perhaps ten years ago. And the 
Old State House, which was not much changed, was a. 
natural enough terminus to an excursion in this new 
edition of old Boston. It was like getting back to the 
little red schoolhouse after a sojourn in the lands of 
modern education. 

I spent an hour in the Old State House. I looked 
through the marine museum; I looked here and there; 


- J looked into a “‘show-case”’ containing old documents. 


and other historical relics, and here my eyes rested 
upon two documents that so fascinated me that I 
scratched about my pockets until I found some scraps. 
of paper upon which to copy them. But of these 
documents later. 

After luncheon in the laboratory kitchen, where I 
was back again in up-to-the-minute Boston, I made my 
annual visit to the Common. I say “annual” for I al- 
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ways “do” the Common if possible—and that means 
weather permitting—on the day I have in Boston. I 
like to refresh my memory of the memorials erected 
there, take a look at the historic frog pond (hundreds 
of children splashing about), renew my acquaintance 


with the pigeons, observe the occupants of the park - 


benches, edge into a group surrounding some soap- 
box orator. After that I like to cross over into the 
Public Garden, where the swan boats still glide majes- 
tically over the tiny lake. Here a few visitors walked 
languidly or sat decorously upon the benches—all the 
men wearing coats on a 90 degree day—a complete 
contrast to the Common, where the proletariat disre- 
garded the niceties of clothing and of position on the 
park benches. 

But this time I had a very special reason for visit- 
ing the Common, and that reason was contents of those 
papers I had copied in the Old State House. They said 
to me: “Go up to the Common and read again the in- 
scriptions on the Shaw Memorial and the Civil War 
Monument and the Crispus Attucks Monument.” I 
obeyed the inner voice. First to the Shaw Memorial. 
That was a matter of habit, for almost unconsciously 
each year I gravitate first to that spot on the Common. 
To see that noble relief and to read the words of the 
inscription—the St. Gaudens motif made vocal—is for 
me an emotional experience at once cleansing and re- 
generating. From the Shaw Memorial I passed to the 
Civil War Monument. After that I made a vain at- 
tempt to find the Crispus Attucks Monument. (I sup- 
pose that was moved years ago—perhaps when the 


- subway was built.) 


But what of those papers that spoke to me out 
of the past and told me to renew my acquaintance 
with the memorials of the Common? 

The first of these was a small poster or handbill 
which read as follows: 


THOMPSON 

That infamous foreign scoundrel, THOMPSON, 
will hold forth this afternoon, at the Liberator’s Office, 
No. 48 Washington Street. The present is a fair oppor- 
tunity for the friends of the Union to Snake Thompson 
out. It will be a contest between the Abolitionists and 
the friends of the Union. A purse of $100 has been 
raised by a number of patriotic citizens to reward the 
individual who shall first lay violent hands on Thomp- 
son, so that he may be brought to the tar kettle before 
dark. Friends of the Union, be vigilant! 

Boston, Wednesday, 12 o’clock. Oct. 21, 1835. 


The second was also in hand-bill form (italics 
are mine): 
Extract from Speech 
Delivered at 
Fanueil Hall 
March 7, 1850 
By DANIEL WEBSTER 


If the infernal fanatics and abolitionists ever get 
power in their hands, they will override the Constitu- 
tion, set the Supreme Court at defiance, change and 
make laws to suit themselves, lay violent hands on those 
who differ from them in their opinions or dare question 
their infallibility, and finally bankrupt the country and 
deluge it with BLOOD. 


Apparently fifteen years had wrought a curious 
transformation in the meaning of “lay violent hands.” 


The Civil War Monument was erected in 1869, 
nineteen years after the utterance of Daniel Webster. 
The inscription reads (italics are mine): 


To the men of Boston 
Who died for their country 
On land and sea and in the War 
Which kept the Union whole 
Destroyed slavery ; 
And maintained the constitution 
The grateful city 
Has built this monument 
That their example may speak 
To coming generations. 


The Shaw Memorial was dedicated in 1897, a 
memorial, not merely a monument. Above the noble 
relief are the words: 


Omnia relinquit, servare rem republicam. 


Below the relief: 


Robert Gould Shaw 
Colonel of the fifty-fourth regiment, Massachusetts 
Infantry. Bornin Boston, October 10,1837. Killed 
while leading the assault on Fort Wagner, South 
Carolina, July 18, 1863. 


Right in the van on the red rampart’s slippery swell 
With heart that beat a charge he fell 

Forward as fits a man. 

But the high soul burns on to light the feet 

Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet. 


Did the soul of Boston speak in the words of the 
“Friends of the Union” and of Daniel Webster, or in 
the inscriptions on the Civil War Monument and the 
Shaw Memorial? Or is the soul of Boston like the 
souls of most human people, an unintegrated some- 
thing forever warring with itself? 


* * * 


JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
Rayam S. Moyer 
A fresh footpath, a fresh flower, a fresh delight.—Richard 
Jefferies. 
Cooperation is God’s rule, not monopoly; interdenomina- 
tionalism, not sectarianism.—John Timothy Stone. 


Learn as if you were to live forever; live as if you were to 
die to-morrow.—Ansalus de Insulis. 


Culture broadens and sweetens literature.— Woodrow Wilson. 


A good conscience is a continual Christmas.—Franklin. 


On all his sad or restless moods 
The patient peace of Nature stole; 
The quiet of the fields and woods 
Sank deep into his soul. 
Whittier. 


IT impose my notions upon none; I think andlet think. What 
I want is holiness of heart and life.—John Wesley. 


There is a solution for every problem, and the soul’s highest 
duty is to be of good cheer.—Hmerson, 


The church must invade and not evade the world of thought. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


The end of true reading is the development of individuality. 
— Holmes. ; 


In my scientific studies of the plant world I see God every- 
where.—Charles Linnaeus. 
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A New Day for Untouchables 


F. C. Southworth 


=aiN India, as in America, an agitation is in prog- 
4; ress in behalf of ‘the forgotten man.” For in 
this category may fairly be included some sixty 

=} millions of human beings otherwise known 
as Gein oichabinn or outcastes, or more euphemistically 
the depressed classes, people who are in India but 
not of it. Once they may have had an honorable place 
among the aborigines of the country. But centuries 
ago, when in the dawn of history the Aryans made 
their way southeasterly through the Khyber Pass and 
found these darker-skinned natives already on the 
ground, they overwhelmed them by their superior 
numbers, assigned to them no place in their caste sys- 
tem, and conceded to them norights or privileges which 
they were bound to respect. The problem of the 
outcastes of India is in considerable measure a part 
of the race problem of the world. 

More concretely the situation of the untouchables 
in India is this: A company of people equal in number 
to the entire population of Germany, living peaceably 
in various parts of the country but more numerous in 
the South, though guilty of no misconduct, are denied 
access to temples and public roads frequented by Brah- 
mins, compelled to walk in gutters in order to keep 
from fifteen to twenty feet from a Brahmin and to 
give loud notice of their polluting approach, pre- 
vented from drawing water from the public wells 
even for drinking purposes, excluded in large measure 
from the schools, and condemned to labor for life at 
the most menial tasks in return for the barest pittance. 

For the first time in history these despised and 
forgotten millions have produced from their own 
ranks a leader, Ambedkar by name, capable of plead- 
ing their cause at the bar of public opinion. He holds 
a doctor’s degree from Columbia and is the principal 
of the Law College of Bombay. He represented the 
depressed classes at the London Round Table Con- 
ference, where the policy he advocated was in sharp 
opposition to that of Gandhi. A year ago he sum- 
moned his fellow untouchables to a campaign against 
untouchability in these uncompromising words: “‘Be- 
ing born in an untouchable community I deem it my 
first duty to work for its interest. . . . I hate hypoc- 
risy and have decided to renounce Hinduism... . 
From the point of view of the interests of my com- 
munity it is necessary that it should be united with 
and absorbed into some powerful and living com- 
munity. It is my intention to make this movement 
for the change of religion an all-India one. If my com- 
munity does not follow me then I alone will change 
my religion.” 

The response to Dr. Ambedkar’s proclamation 
was immediate and overwhelming. A radio commen- 
tator last winter, in calling attention to it, declared 
that India was on the verge of the greatest social revo- 
lution in its history. Though this may be an over- 
statement, it would be equally easy to underestimate 
the importance of the agitation which has been set in 
motion. For now that Ambedkar, a Hindu, has 
raised the question whether the members of his com- 
munity can, with self-respect, remain adherents of a 


religion which denies them the elemental rights of 
human beings, that question will continue to be asked 
until it is answered right. Meetings attended by from 
fifteen to twenty thousand people have been held in 
Madras, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere, at 
which the caste system of the Hindu religion has been 
assailed with fierce denunciation. At one of these 
meetings where Ambedkar was to speak the audience 
found such sentences as these from his forthcoming 
address placarded conspicuously upon the walls of 
the auditorium: 

“Why stay ina religion which does not allow you 
to become educated and to get employment?” ; 

“The religion which feels defiled when it touches 
a man, but does not feel defiled when it touches i im- 
purity, is no religion.”’ 

At long last, then, it would seem that the worm 
is beginning to turn and that the outcastes themselves 
feel that the time has come for action. In May, 1936, 
a great all-India conference of the depressed classes 
was held in Lucknow to consider the advisability of 
migrating in a body out of Hinduism into some other 
religion. At this conference representative Moslems, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Christians and others, were invited 
to set forth in turn the reasons why the untouchables 
should cast in their lot with the particular religion for 
which each of them was pleading. And it was finally 
voted that the “exterior classes” (meaning the out- 
castes) should not remain in the Hindu fold, but 
“should not embrace any other religion until the mat- 
ter of their conversion is finally decided by an all- 
India depressed-classes conference under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ambedkar, after careful study of every- 
thing involved.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the seriousness 
for them of the step which Ambedkar and his co-re- 
ligionists are proposing to take. It involves the im- 
mediate abandonment of all the paraphernalia of 
Hindu worship, its sacred books, its temple ceremonies, 
its pilgrimages to sacred shrines. But instead of fol- 
lowing the lead of the Russian Lenin and abolishing 
religion as “‘the opiate of the people,”’ they are making 
the novel proposal of proclaiming their conversion to 
some one of the numerous faiths in which India 
abounds. 

I need not say that this proposal has been re- 
ceived with the liveliest interest. The new constitution 
for India which is the result of the London Round 
Table Conference, is to go into effect in April 1 next. 
It provides for separate electorates and proportional 
representation for Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Christians 
and other bodies in the provincial and state legisla- 
tures. It is obvious that the transfer of sixty million 
votes or any considerable fraction of that number 
from the Hindu column to that of another section of 
the voting population, might produce a new balance of 
power and impair the continuance of Hindu domina- 
tion. On its political side, therefore, Dr. Ambedkar’s 
proposal will be an occasion for sharp controversy, — 
and on its religious side it will be examined with close 
scrutiny by the various elements concerned. 
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Among those most keenly interested are, of course, 
the Christian missionaries. After nearly a century of 
incessant activity they have brought only a tiny 
fraction of the Hindu population, usually the more 
backward and ignorant portion of it, to the acceptance 
of Christianity. The possibility of making Christians 
out of the enormous aggregation of untouchables has 
seemed to many a devout missionary as too good to 
be true; but it has been hailed by other Christians as 
an opportunity of the highest importance. 

Yet it has been received with well-advised hesi- 
tation. Mass conversions have, indeed, not been lack- 
ing in the history of the Christian Church, but there 
are still missionaries who believe that the acceptance 
of a vital Christianity on the part of the average low- 
caste or outcaste Hindu involves something more than 
a new social or political alignment. They are not yet 
ready to abandon their heroic and age-long effort to 
bring men into a new and more vital relationship with 
God. 

At this distance from India I have not yet been 
able to satisfy myself that Dr. Ambedkar has given 
these considerations sufficient weight. He is dealing 
with religious beliefs and ceremonies which date back 
five thousand years. All these, he says, he is ready 
to put aside if by so doing he may purchase for himself 
the priceless treasure of freedom. But he is speaking 
not for himself alone but for millions of illiterate homan 
beings, who, if history teaches us anything, cannot be 
soundly converted in the way he proposes. It is as 
impossible for sixty millions of people to be converted 
by passing a resolution as for the Ethiopian to change 
his skin or the leopard his spots. 

However eager to make converts the Christian 
Church in India may be, some of its foremost repre- 
sentatives have doubted the advisability of attempt- 
ing to convert Hindus en masse. After a careful study 
of mass conversions five years ago Bishop Pickett re- 
ported: “The process of liberation (from untouch- 
ability), is not helped, but is hindered, by the claim 
that the mere public profession of Christianity is suf- 
ficient to effect immediate removal from the ranks of 
the depressed.” And the president of Christ’s Church 
College, Cawnpore, Dr. Chatterjee, has pointed out 
that the conversion of 170,000 in the United Provinces 
to Christianity had not made their lot less pitiable 
than that of the outcastes. It had resulted in addi- 
tional economic and social disabilities being imposed 
upon them. 

We in America have not always understood that 
the conversion of a Hindu to Christianity involves a 
political issue of no mean importance. Christianity 
happens to be the religion of the English conqueror, 
who, the Indian suspects, is in India not primarily for 
the good of India but for the good of England. India, 
ever since the organization of the National Conference 
and the emergence of Gandhi, has been seething with 
nationalistic spirit, and resolved that rule of foreigners 
must be cast off. The leadership of the Conference, 
indeed, has passed from the hands of Gandhi to the 
hands of a younger man, Jawaharlal Nehru, a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, who is brilliantly equipped for his great 
mission of the political emancipation of his beloved 
— country. 

But though Gandhi is temporarily and probably 


permanently out of politics, they reckon ill who leave 
him out of India’s future. He fights, not with the 
carnal weapons of political controversy, but with the 
sword of the spirit, appealing to the patriotism and 
generosity of his fellow Hindus to wipe this stain from 
their escutcheon. He has no faith in the power of the 
ballot to effect spiritual emancipation. The proposal 
of Ambedkar at the London Conference five years ago 
to concede to the untouchables separate electoral rep- 
resentation, filled him with horror and dismay. He 
declared, “I would work from one end of India to the 
other to tell the untouchables that separate electorates 
are not the way to remove this bar sinister. Would 
untouchables remain untouchable in perpetuity, I had 
rather that Hinduism died than lived. I would resist 
it with my life.” And to defeat the setting up of the 
untouchables as a separate voting class Gandhi entered 
in September, 1932, upon his “fast unto death.” Asa 
result, though the untouchables were guaranteed seats 
in the legislatures, they are to go in not as a separate 
class, but as Hindus, elected by the entire Hindu elec- 
torate. And this solution of a perplexing problem re- 
ceived the approval of India’s foremost nationalist 
leaders. 

But not of Dr. Ambedkar. He is dissatisfied with 
the slow improvement in the social and educational 
status of the people he represents. Though some of 
their disabilities have been removed he thinks that 
progress should be much more rapid. It is said that 
when he asked the advice of Pope Pius as to the next 
step forward, the Pope replied: ‘““My son, it may take 
three or four centuries to remedy these abuses; be 
patient.’”’ But Ambedkar is still comparatively young; 
the abuses which confront him tear at his heart-strings; 
and he feels that he cannot wait. 

A dispatch from India to The London Times early 
last autumn conveyed the startling information that 
Dr. Ambedkar had decided to recommend to the de- 
pressed classes that in abjuring Hinduism they should 
cast in their lot with the Sikhs. He has since denied 
that he has gone so far as the published correspondence 
would seem to indicate. But it is clear that such a 
procedure is under serious consideration. 

Sikhism, a monotheistic revolt contemporary 
with the Lutheran Reformation, has had as one of its 
chief objects the abolition of caste. Its famous golden 
temple at Amritsar, where we were permitted in 1928 
to listen to the chanting of the Granth, its sacred book, 
has long been the mecca of the pious pilgrimages of 
the black-bearded Sikh warriors, who in times past 
have played an important part in the wars of India. 
If the untouchables join the Sikhs it would doubtless 
intensify in a backward community the nationalistic 
spirit which is now rampant in India, without giving 
the impression of disloyalty to their country, which 
union with the Christians might create. 

More important, however, in my judgment, for 
the future of the untouchables than any resolution 
which may be adopted is the new spirit in Hinduism 
which is in process of creation. A striking illustration 
is the proclamation by the Maharajah of Travancore 
on November 12 last in celebration of his twenty- 
fifth birthday, as follows: ‘‘We have decided and 
hereby declare, ordain, and command that, subject to 
such rules and conditions as may be laid down and 
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imposed by us for preserving their proper atmosphere 
and maintaining their rituals and observances, there 
should henceforth be no restriction placed on any 
Hindu by birth or religion on entering or worshiping 
at temples controlled by us and our Government.” 
This proclamation means the emancipation of two 
million untouchables in South India. A correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian writes that “it is as if 
a notorious stronghold of race prejudice in the south- 
ern states of America had of its own free will declared 
for the full equality of the Negroes.” 

This action of the young prince was not the result 
of sudden impulse, but of long deliberation and of 
conference with his ministers. It would seem to have 
been received with marked approval both by orthodox 
Hindus and liberals, who have been much disturbed 
by the tendency of the depressed classes to embrace 
either Islam or Christianity which had been growing 
ever since Dr. Ambedkar began his campaign. 

These are the words with which Gandhi placed 
upon the ringing declaration of the Maharajah the seal 
of his approval: “I tender my congratulations,’ he 
says, “to the Travancore Durbar and their adviser 
on this overdue fulfilment of the duty of a Hindu 
prince as I have always conceived it to be. I hope 
that this good proclamation will be carried out in let- 
ter and spirit, so that harijans (untouchables) may feel 
a glow of freedom and real oneness with their caste 
brethren, and hope that all other Hindu princes will 


follow the noble example set by this far-off ancient 
Hindu State.” 

“One swallow does not make a summer.”’ The 
emancipation of two million outcastes leaves many 
millions still in bondage. But the way along which 
they may move toward spiritual freedom has been 
pointed out. The unqualified approval of the Indian 
press and the deluge of congratulations which have 
poured in upon the courageous young prince, point to 
the dawning of a better day for the untouchables. 

To this end Dr. Ambedkar has made an important 
contribution. But the future years are likely to recog- 
nize as the chief contributor the elderly ascetic upon 
whom his countrymen have lovingly conferred the 
title of mahatma or saint, whose undimmed eyes have 
seen from the beginning that the removal of untouch- 
ability must wait not upon a new political division 
among the Hindus ncr upon the abolition of the Hindu 
faith. It will depend upon the progress of education 
among the Hindus themselves, the gradual sloughing 
off of superstition and the substitution of the spirit of 
brotherhood for the spirit of caste. Gandhi will share 
with many others the credit for this consummation: 
with Rajah Rammohun Roy, “Father of Modern 
India;’’ with the members of the Brahmo Samaj; with 
the Tagores—father and son; with Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and with many others of whom America has not 
yet heard. And there will be laurels enough to go 
around. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


January Theme: 


A Singing World 


Laura Bowman Galer 


Sunday, January 24 
A Song for the Sabbath 
Read: Psalm 92 and the hymn, “‘I love Thy church, O God.”’ 


Better one day in thy courts than a thousand elsewhere.— 
Psalm 84 : 10. 


What does my church mean to me? For thousands of years 
men as busy, as burdened, as men today have turned at regular 
hours to a house of worship, a place of re-collection where scat- 
tered forces may be rallied and self-command be recovered by an 
act of remembrance. 


It is good to give thanks to the Lord, 
To proclaim thy grace in the morning. 
A stupid man cannot know, 
A senseless one cannot understand this. 
(J. M. P. Smith trans.) 


The fellowship with those who are seeking help from Eternal 
Life is also a joy and strength; together we are lifted to new 
levels of action. Only a fool could desire the closing of those 
doors whose welcome each week has been the sign of hope to 
countless generations. In youth there is vision, in age there 
is renewal of power for those who acknowledge the presence of 
God in a common worship. At church the heart sings. 


Prayer: Help me this day to seek Thee in spirit and in 
truth, that in Thy house I may find ‘‘the wide horizon’s grander 
view”’ and become a more faithful member of Thy church. 


Monday, January 25 
The Songs of a Physician 


Read: ‘“‘A Sun-Day Hymn,” “‘The Living Temple,” ““O Love 
Divine,” all by O. W. Holmes. Psalm 139. 


“Hark how the rolling surge of sound, 
Arches and spirals circling round, 
Wakes the hushed spirit through thine ear 
With music it is heaven to hear.” 


The author of ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus” and ‘‘The One- 
Hoss Shay” was neither a dreamy poet nor a comic writer, but 
a lecturer at the Harvard Medical School. ‘The Living Temple” 
is the poetry of anatomy— 


“Look in upon thy wondrous frame, 
Eternal wisdom still the same!’ 


Respiration and pulse, bone and sinew, nerve and brain, sight, 
hearing, and thought, are certainly plain facts, but the wonder 
of the mechanism moves the scientist to song even as the psalm- 
ist of old cried, Thou art acquainted with all my ways. (Psalm 
139,) The lecturer and poet was also the ministering physician 
and beside suffering and dying humanity carried a working faith 
in God. When we sing 


Content to suffer while we know 
Living and dying, Thou art near! 


we are using the scientific realism of a famous physicain. 


Prayer: O Love Divine, whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence? If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the - 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there Thy right hand shall hold 
me. How precious are Thy thoughts unto me, O God! How 
wonderful are Thy works! In this temple of my body I worship 
Thee and by Thy gift of mind I think of Thy presence. 


Tuesday, January 26 
Songs of Science : P 
Read: “The Turbine” and “Mother Earth,” by Harriet 
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Munroe, in ‘‘The New Poetry.” ‘“What Am I, Life?” by Mase- 
field. “‘Each in His Own Tongue,” by W. H. Carruth. 

The clang of the iron foundry is repeated by the symphony 
orchestra; the beauty of geometric lines is sung in Millay’s son- 
net, “Euclid alone has looked on Beauty,” the wonder of 
creative order out of chaotic mass appears in the great turbines 
of the T, V.A. Not only flowers are marvels. Here is an electric 
bulb: 

“This iridescent bubble a child might blow— 
But now a touch, a twist— 
And look, the burning life-blood of the stars. 
Even thus 
I lay my hand upon the Pleiades.” 
Monroe. 

The microscope, the test-tube, the blast furnace, these too are 
nerves in the hands of the great Artist, continuing the work of 
that day when He said, ‘‘Let there be light.” 

Prayer: In the business of this day let me see the creation 
of that new heaven and new earth which lies in the minds of our 
divine Creator. 


Wednesday, January 27 
Teachers Sing 


- Read: “The Present Crisis,’ by Lowell. ‘“‘America the 
Beautiful,” by Katharine Lee Bates. ‘‘The Buried Life,” by 
Matthew Arnold. ‘‘The Butterfly,’’ by Alice Freeman Palmer. 

“Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 
M. Arnold, 

Faith and insight keep music in the hearts of teachers, 
music that sways class-room monotony into rhythmic life. The 
routine of school inspection may have had hours of gloom for 
Arnold, yet his little volume of poems is alight with divine fire. 
Mrs. Palmer’s serene guidance of youth in the most difficult 
years was made possible by her own humble simplicity before 
the mystery of the universe. 

“So many ways Thou hast, dear Lord, 
My longing heart to fill.’’ 


So sings her Communion Hymn. 


The lessons of the past, the needs of the hour and his own 
faith in humanity are together the burden of Lowell’s songs. 


‘“‘Worshipers of light ancestral make the present light a crime, 
Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men be- 
hind their time?” 
Is not much of the teaching in Matt. 5, 6 and 7 a poem sung 
by the Great Teacher out of his faith in human greatness? 


Prayer: We are as little children reading a great book. May 
we with a child’s trust seek the meaning of humanity and believe 
in the promise of goodness. 


Thursday, January 28 
Youth Sings 

Read: “‘Renascence,”’ by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Suddenly aware of human tragedy, the needless cruelties of 
society, the inevitable blank silence of death, youth rebels, 
doubts, scorns old faith. Yet youth sings, not only of the fleeting 
beauty of this world, but of its agonies. The poem ‘‘Renascence,” 
published when the author was a school girl of nineteen, sings of 
youth’s proud scorn and self-sufficiency. This world is small 
and obvious. Then follows recoil from man’s suffering, hatred 
of injustice, despair such as only youth can know. Out of defeat 
like a death comes desire for life as a working part of God’s world, 
the discovery that a small universe and hopeless sorrow are 
realities only to a sick mind. 

“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide. 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through.” 


‘ 


The singing of youth in the midst of youth’s hopeless disillusion’ 
was in the mind of the prophet Joel when he promised, ‘“Your sons 

and your daughters shall prophesy . . . . your young men shall 

see Visions, fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice!”’ 


Prayer: For the outpouring of idealism and courage through 
the young people of the world we give Thee thanks, Creative 
Spirit. In a night of ignorance their song is heard and the old 
renew their hope. 


Friday, January 29 
A Song of Friendship 
Read: John 15 :10-16. Wisdom of Solomon (Apocrypha) 
7:24-27, “The Distant Road” and ‘“‘Camp-Fires,’”’ in Wayfar- 
ing Psalms, by Van Dyke. 
“Who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out—” 


Whose mind does not sing at the word ‘“‘Friend?” What gift 
has God made more precious than the fellowship that calls like 
minds together? 


“Blessed is the man that beholdeth the face of a friend in a far 
country, 
It is like the sound of sweet music heard long ago.’’ 
Van Dyke. 

“I love you for the part of me that you bring out,’ says 
some one who understands the meaning of friendship, which is a 
kind of mirror held by God. So it is that Jesus calls his followers 
friends, and man at last may come to such knowledge that God is 
known as the Great Companion. 


“T look to the stars, 
The camp-fires of my Eternal Friend.” 


“Tn all ages entering into holy souls wisdom maketh them 
friends of God.’’ (Wisdom of Solomon.) 


Saturday, January 30 
The Living Soul 


Read: ‘‘The Canticle of the Sun,” by Francis of Assissi. 
‘Prayer for Pain,” by John Neihardt. Psalm 51. 


“There’s one that once moved me so much 
Iam no more the same; 
And I pray I too, I too, may touch 
Some heart with singing flame.” 
Grace Norton. 


Francis Bernardone, whom men call Saint, lay weak with 
fatal illness, nearly blind, defeated in his great hope, when sud- 
denly this ‘“‘Jongleur of God,” as he called himself, began to sing. 
He became a living soul once more, pricked by pain to a sense of 
joy in being part of this universe. Blind, he thanked the shining 
sun;ill, he greeted wholesome earth; dying, he praised Sister Death. 
There 1s a sign of immortality, of kinship with divinity, in the 
power of man to hear music in earth’s slime, in humanity’s dis- 
cords; to sing out of the depths of remorse, the black night of 
fear and loss. While man can sing he lives. 


Prayer: 
“Thou Breather in the clay 
Grant this my only prayer—Oh keep 
My soul from turning gray.” 
Nethardt. 


* * 


The great excitement and extreme elation which swept over 
Japan over the fact that the Olympics were going there in 1940 
was not shared by the War Minister, General H. Terauchi. He 
is reported as saying that ‘‘to make such a fuss over something 
like the Olympics is not becoming to a great people.”’ The Gen- 
eral was disturbed that ‘‘the national emergency”’ is not at pres- 
ent uppermost in the minds of the people.—Nofrontier News 
Service. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR HEADQUARTERS DID NOT DO IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On January 11 the Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) 
of Newark, at the annual parish meeting, voted to oust its min- 
ister, the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner. The New Jersey Civil 
Liberties Union was made a party defendant in absentia. One of 
the chief protests against Mr. Garner was his affiliations with 
the Union, the fact that he is a member of our Executive Com- 
mittee, and participates actively in the Union’s affairs. And the 
attack on the Union was that its activities are un-American. 

One of the interesting things brought out at the meeting 
was the admission of a trustee of the church that the trustees had 
got their ammunition against the Union from some one in the 
national office of the Universalist denomination, who fulfilled 
his duties to Church, State, and Humanity by sending the trus- 
tees a copy of a scurrilous article in the American Mercury, which 
fulminates against the policies of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

It is unbelievable that the national office of the Universalist 
Church, always known for its liberalism and frequently identified 
with liberal movements, could believe the scandalous and base 
diatribes of the Mercury scribbler, and go out of its way to cir- 
culate false reports, especially where they go to persons who can 
use them to the damage of a person whose integrity, honor, and 
devotion to the cause of civil rights are beyond question. 

We would like to know if the trustee who stated openly that 
the copy of the article was sent to the trustees from the national 
office reported a fact, and we are using The Christian Leader as our 
forum because it is the forum of the denomination, and we feel 
that the subject is important enough to us and to the Universal- 
ists to call for a statement of our question in the official publica- 
tion. 

Archey D. Ball, President. 

Newark, N. J. 


The attitude of the editor of The Christian Leader toward the 
Civil Liberties Union may be seen in the story of the Newark 
parish meeting and in our editorial ‘Newark: And How Did It 
Happen?”’ in this issue, copies of which will be mailed to the office 
of the New Jersey Civil Liberties Union. Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent, characterizes as absurd the statement 
that he sent copies of the Mercury to the Newark trustees. The 
only basis for the story was a reference to the Mercury on the 
occasion of a call on Dr. Etz by a trustee of the Newark church. 

The Editor 


* * 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OREGON CASE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am moved, as a lover of America and a foe of Communism, 
to express my belief that January 4, 1937, marks a signal victory 
in the struggle for civil liberty as guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States; for on that day, as reported in the press, 
“the Supreme Court set aside the conviction of a Communist 
under Oregon’s criminal syndicalism law in a decision holding 
unanimously that his constitutional rights were violated.” 

The far-reaching significance of the decision is emphasized 
by recalling the situation with which it dealt. In 1934, during a 
maritime strike on the Pacific coast, quite similar to the strike 
that is paralyzing shipping in that region at the present 
time, one Dirk De Jonge, an avowed Communist, presided at a 
meeting in Portland, Oregon. Feeling was intense and bitter. 
Communists were suspected, as they are today, of fomenting the 
strike, or at least of utilizing the disorder attending it as a favor- 
able opportunity for preaching their doctrines of the overthrow 
of government and capitalistic industry by violence. The police 
in various cities, supported by outraged public sentiment which 
we can readily understand, were raiding Communist head- 


quarters and breaking up meetings held under Communist aus- 


pices. The meeting at which De Jonge presided and spoke was 
held to protest against such high-handed proceedings. He was 
arrested and convicted and sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
ment as a violator of the law against criminal syndicalism. 

There was no evidence presented, however, that he had ut- 
tered an illegal word or advocated an illegal act. The case of the 
State rested on the charge that the Communist Party had ad- 
vocated the violent overthrow of government and the existing 
social order, that De Jonge was a member of that party, and there- 
fore was guilty of violating the law. In short, he was prosecuted 
becuase he was a Communist, not because he had at the meeting 
advocated or committed an unlawful act. 

That action of the Oregon court the unanimous judgment of 
the Supreme Court has overthrown. It has uttered an impres- 
sive reminder to the American people that while liberty of speech 
and assembly may be abused, the remedy is not to abrogate the 
liberty but to punish the abuse. Only so can we combat the 
menace of Communism without being infected with the very 
poison we are trying to eradicate. For Communism is a grave 
menace to the essential genius of our American institutions. Its 
deadliest menace is its frank insistence that freedom of thought 
and speech is not a right but a favor, to be granted or withheld as 
the supposed security of the State may require—the self-ap- 
pointed rulers being the judge. That was made quite clear when 
the government of Soviet Russia recently announced that the 
new regime had become stable enough to permit of a greater free- 
dom of speech and political opinion than had hitherto been re- 
garded as safe. With it went an intimation that the accorded 
privilege might be withdrawn if it proved to be dangerous. That 
is the “red menace” of Communism, more deadly than any 
physical violence that it may advocate or perpetrate. Whenever 
in a panic of fear we adopt that philosophy or seek to protect our 
American ideals and institutions by that short-cut method, Com- 
munism has won, no matter how many Communists we may{si- 
lence or put in jail. 

Something of the passion of that conviction gave fire to the 
delivery of Chief Justice Hughes when he rendered the judgment 
of the Supreme Court. More than one hearer in the crowded 
court room testified that the utterance was evidently con amore, 
a welcomed opportunity to voice a profound personal conviction, 
especially when he said: 


“The greater the importance of safeguarding the 
community from incitement to the overthrow of our 
institutions by force and violence, the more imperative 
is the need to preserve inviolate the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free press and free assembly in order to 
maintain the opportunity for free political discussion, 
to the end that government may be responsive to the 
will of the people, and that changes, if desired, may be 
obtained by peaceful means. Therein lies the security 
of the Republic, the very foundation of constitutional 
government.” 


That was more than the impersonal pronouncement of 2 
great court. It was the confession of faith of a great American. 
Frederic W. Perkins. 
Washington, D.C. 


* * 


THAT TROUBLESOME N. E. S. 

To the Editor of the Leader: i 

The other day I overheard my eight-year-old boy arguing: 
with a schoolmate about the same age. “It is too,” said one. 
“It ain’t,”’ said the other, and so on. Somehow when I read 
N.E. S.’s “reaction”? (January 9) to my “reaction”? (December 
26) I thought of these two youngsters, and I wonder if I may be 
permitted space to ‘‘react”’ again. . 

1. Of course it is important ‘‘how”’ a minister reads, whether 
“understandingly and with an open mind.” No doubt N. E. S. is: 


e 


e 
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correct about my reading as a “narrow-minded prejudiced radi- 
cal,’’ he has an opportunity to judge about me, I signed my name. 
However, the fact remains, the minister who reads ‘“‘much”’ “‘seri- 
ous, non-fiction” material has a better chance of reading ‘‘under- 
standingly” than he who reads not at all, or only light fiction. 

2. It is only fair to state that my article on Jeremiah was one 
of a series of sermons on great Biblical characters. However, 
something like eighteen months ago Mr. Ledyard had a sermon 
in the Leader on ‘‘The Holy Bible and Economics” and N. E. 8S. 
“reacted” to that much the same as he did to my article. (Yes, 
I read both, whether ‘‘understandingly” or not I do not know, but 
I remembered them.) There was this difference however. Mr. 
Ledyard spread his argument over the whole Bible—I confined 
mine to a single book, Jeremiah. And N. E. 8S. objected to Mr. 
Ledyard’s article because he, Ledyard, used “‘isolated passages” 
and, said N. E.S., anything can be “proved” from ‘‘isolated pas- 
sages.’’ Now he objects to my article because it does not attempt 
to take in the whole Bible but is confined just to Jeremiah. 
How can we please N. E.S. anyway? In the first of my article 
I state: ‘My purpose in this discussion is to discover, if I can, 
what is the Biblical tradition in preaching as shown by the prophet 
Jeremiah.”’ N.E.S. is slightly inconsistent when he takes Mr. 
Ledyard to task for choosing ‘‘isolated passages”’ from all parts 
of the Bible to prove the Biblical tradition and then myself for 
confining my article to a single prophet. What does N. E. S. 
expect anyway? And please, N. EH. S., read my article again— 
read it ‘“‘understandingly.”’ Unless both my eyes and my memory 
fail me the entire question posed is, “‘Following the tradition 
of Jeremiah, what should the modern preacher do?”’ No claim 
was made in that article that this represented the only Biblical 
tradition, but I hereby do make the claim that Jeremiah is typi- 
cal and that the great burden of the Biblical tradition is for a 
stirring, challenging message and not the sweet soothing syrup 
N.E. S. suggests. 

Come on, N. E. S., quit hiding behind statements of the ‘‘It 
is; it isn’t”? type. Give us some illustrations of great Biblical 
teachers the burden of whose message was the serene, restful type 
of religion. I do not know the Bible—tell me what to read, and 
T’ll try to read ‘‘understandingly.” 

Lewis R. Lowry. 


Perry, N.Y. 


PS at 


APPROVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I cannot agree with your criticism of the Archbishop of York 
to the effect that he said the right thing at the wrong time. He 
was speaking to the British people at a time when their minds were 
particularly receptive to a message on the character, attitude and 
responsibilities of a true Christian. The fact that he spoke thus 
on the eve of Christmas was a coincidence. Public feeling about 
the abdication was at a high pitch. It was the right moment to 
rally the people to the tenets of religion and “‘pass stern moral 
judgments” on the unhappy situation which was uppermost in 
their minds and foremost in their conversation. I think there is 
an old adage, “‘Speak now, or keep forever silent.”” The Arch- 
bishop knew that the time to pick fruit is when it is ripe. He 
chose the psychological time for the message to strike home—to 
strike every home, particularly that of the non-churchgoer. The 
non-churchgoers were then in the mood to take heed. A delayed 
message would have been listened to mainly by those who fre- 
quent the house of God. 

Recently I received a letter from an English friend who 
throws some light on the events leading up to the abdication. 
He has an important rank among the laity of the Church of 
England, and I think it is safe to say that his viewpoint is repre- 
sentative of most British people. He writes: ‘‘The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has this evening been broadcasting very stern words 
of reproof to our recent king. I only hope that he has done the 
same to him privately on an earlier day and that they will bear 
fruit in the days to come. The facts (i. e., about Mrs. Simpson’s 


friendship with the king) were not generally known in England, 


and the press has been very reticent. But I knew something of 
them. The two Archbishops were very much concerned with the 
administration of the Holy Communion, which is an integral part 
of the Coronation Service, and had put up the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham to preach a sermon advocating the invitation of minis- 
ters of other religious bodies than the Church of England to take 
part in the Coronation. This would have been a good excuse to 
drop out the Communion. But it fell flat. The law of the land 
on this point is laid down in Tudor legislation which was directed 
against lay intrusion into the conduct of divine service, not 
against dissenting or non-conformist ministers, for there were 
none at that time. The spark came from the Bishop of Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, formerly vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, who 
did not intend it as such, but it was fanned by the Manchester 
Guardian and two or three other provincial papers, and on the 
following day by the London papers. Public opinion, with few 
and unimportant exceptions, has been strongly against King 
Edward, but it has been with the greatest sorrow that we have 
had to take that line. . . . The only other instance of abdica- 
tion since the Conquest is that of James II, and, as the Arch- 
bishop has said, it is a singular coincidence that both went out 
into the darkness and left the country on the 11th of December.” 
Robert Needham. 
Arlington, Mass. 


* * 
AUTHORS SHOULD CHECK ON THEIR SOURCES 


To the Editor of the Leder: 

It is a pity to shatter any illusions, and this is not a criticism 
of the editor; but why do people who make anthologies not check 
on their sources? 

I refer to your quotation on page 87 from ‘‘Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.” It is not. It is by Louise Imogen Guiney (1860- 
1920), and is contained in her biography by E. M. Tenison, 
published by Macmillan Company in 1923, page 130. It is one 
of the songs of ‘‘The Sylvan.” 

Mr. Clark did not even quote the poem correctly. Line 9, 
“The foolish fears of what may happen,” should be, “‘The fears 
of what may come to pass.” 

Line 13 is not “rustling’’ but “‘husking.”” Much of the punc- 
tuation is also haywire. ‘“‘The man apparently knows all the 
poetry written, signed or unsigned.’’ And how! 

L.G. W. 


* * 
WHAT! SNOW IN PARADISE? 
To the Editor of the Leader : 
.... Weare in the midst of a cold rainy season this last 


few days, with snow in plain sight far down the surrounding 
mountains. The sweet-peas, however, are blooming in great 


-abundance and yielded the finest bouquet for Christmas I have 


ever had. 
TER IBY RO 


* * 
DOES HE MEAN WALTER FERRIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is hardly worth while to try to correct all mistakes one 
sees in print. But when somebody asks on page 35 of the Leader 
of January 9, ‘“‘what kind of religious profession of belief Walter 
Baifour had in his pocket when he rode his horse into Winchester, 
N. H., in 1803,” of course the answer is in 1803 Walter Balfour 
was not at Winchester, N. H. Presumably Balfour was in his 
native Scotland. Forty years ago I wrote of Balfour in a book 
then published in Boston. 

Several of my kinsmen were at the Universalist Convention 
at Winchester, N. H., in 1803, but they did not see Walter Bal- 
four there. Walter Ferris was there. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Boston, Mass. 


We are indebted to this careful historian for calling attention 


to our carelessness, 
3 The Editor. 
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Preachers and the Bible 


The Use of the Bible in Preaching. By 
Carl S. Patton. (Willett, Clark. $2.00.) 


Professor Patton, of Berkeley, Calif., is 
a preacher and a teacher of preachers. In 
this book he reviews in a most interesting 
way the new significance of the Bible for 
the preacher in the light of modern biblical 
scholarship. The book is full of helpful 
suggestions to the preacher, not in a form 
that invites mere borrowing but so offered 
as to compel the reader to find his own ve- 
hicle for the thought he is helped to see 
more clearly. 

Dr. Patton deplores the obscurity into 
which, for many people, the Bible has 
fallen, and the doctrinaire theories about 
it which have rendered it unintelligible to 
many others, as well as the excessive ven- 
eration which has set it apart from all 
other literature. But he claims for the 
Bible an enduring human quality which 
still makes it a source of inspiration for the 
best preaching. And, as it is interpreted 
in the light of modern scholarship, the 
Bible tells an intensely interesting story 
of the struggle for higher and nobler 
thoughts of God and man. Dr. Patton 
skillfully reveals this great theme the Bible 
is now seen to contain. 

* * 
On Triumphant Living 
Personal Triumph. By Miles H. Krum- 
bine. (Harper. $1.50.) 

As the title implies, this book deals with 
the winning of life-battles. Dr. Krumbine 
believes that we have too readily accepted 
a moral defeatism which goes so far as to 
be suspicious of success if anyone seems to 
succeed. Why have we lost our self-con- 
fidence? Is it because we are trying to live 
a kind of life that we really do not believe 
to be worth while? Are we unhappy? If 
we are, is it because the way of life we have 
chosen is inconsistent with moral satisfac- 
tion? Are we disposed to feel God irrele- 
vant nowadays, a problem to be dis- 
cussed rather than a power to be experi- 
enced? Is this because a God worth the 
name could hardly be expected to take any 
interest in us except on an ethical basis, and 
we are not prepared to face close inspection? 
These are the questions Dr. Krumbine 
raises. 

We are accustomed to vigorous and 
searching comments from the pen of Dr. 
Krumbine, the minister of Plymouth 
Church, Cleveland. This book will not 
disappoint his large circle of admirers. 
It is honest, realistic, illumined by the 
author’s high personal faith and enriched 
by apt references to literature and life. It 
places Dr. Krumbine in, or rather confirms 
his membership in, a comparatively small 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


group of religious leaders who can speak 
directly to the condition of thoughtful and 
experienced men and women of our time 
with an authority derived from the validity 


of their message. 
* ok 


To the Old 


On Growing Old Gracefully. By 
Charles Courtenay. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


There is a great deal of consecrated 
common sense in this book. Its message 
will mean most to people who already know 
(even if they dislike to admit) that they are 
old. But if younger people will read it 
they may well be guided into sound atti- 
tudes towards old age as it approaches. 
Mr. Courtenay, a retired Anglican clergy- 
man, is himself eighty-seven years old. 
He has evidently preserved into old age 
the best that the earlier years had given 
him, and found in old age its own unique 
compensations. The religious outlook, 
while consistent in phraseology with the 
particular communion which Mr. Courte- 
nay has served, is of general appeal and re- 
inforces the practical. suggestions Mr. 
Courtenay has to offer. 


* * 


Can Evangelism Be Modernized? 


Evangelism in a Changing World. By 
Ambrose M. Bailey. (Round Table 
Press. $1.50.) 


Dr. Bailey, president of the New England 
Baptist Conference, believes that the mo- 
tives of the older evangelism can and 
should be revived and perpetuated, but 
that the methods should be considerably 
modified. Repudiating the objectionable 
features, at any rate the grosser of these, 
he urges a fresh attention to assets at 
present uncultivated, the opportunities 
with the child in home and church (though 
nothing is to throw light on the difficulties 
encountered in religious education today), 
the personal approach, the mass approach, 
and prayer. The book proceeds from one 
anecdote to another in support of the 
author’s thesis, which is that workers in 
the interest of religion should at this time 
make a vigorous and concerted attempt to 
enlist individuals for the Christian life. 


oe 


Goodspeed’s Translation for the 
Young 
The Junior Bible : An American Trans- 
lation. Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

Illustrated by Frank Dobias. (Macmil- 

lan. $2.50.) 

Dr. Goodspeed has gathered up parts of 
the Bible which he considers of most in- 
terest to young people of from ten to 
fifteen years of age. The translation used 
is that. previously made so well known by 
its author, Dr. Goodspeed. Chapter heads 
and end pages appropriate to the text have 


been designed by Frank Tobias, and the 
format of the book is particularly attrac- 
tive. 

No two people, probably, would agree 
upon a series of extracts selected for such a 
purpose. The narratives are naturally 
drawn upon rather than the didactic por- 
tions. It is hardest to welcome the new 
translation in the case of the psalms, for it 
is at only a few points that it elucidates 
the meaning and it certainly widens the 
existing gap between the older and younger 
generations. 

The brief introductions to the selections 
are from our point of view admirably 
phrased. They will not satisfy the ortho- 
dox. 


DR. MARVIN RESIGNS 


After a pastorate of thirty-two years, 
Dr. R. K. Marvin of Grace Universalist 
Church, Franklin, Mass., has sent his letter 
of resignation to Sturgis Rice, parish clerk, 
to take effect Feb. 27. 

As stated in the letter, Dr. Marvin has 
no present intention of assuming another 
permanent pastorate, but wishes more 
freedom for travel and writing with occa- 
sional preaching as a supply preacher. 

He plans to live six months of the year at 
his summer home in New Castle, N. H., 
and divide the winter season between New 
York and Boston. His letter of resignation 
is as follows: 


“My dear friends of Grace Church: 

“Next month I shall have completed 
thirty-two years as pastor of Grace Church. 
While in fairly good health, the demands. 
upon me have steadily increased through 
the years both inside and outside the 
parish limits, and strength to accomplish 
these tasks has not proportionately in- 
creased. Therefore I feel it necessary to: 
resign my pastorate, to take effect on the 
last Sunday of next month, Feb. 28. I 
have no intention of assuming another 
permanent pastorate. To me, another 
church after Grace Church would be in the 
nature of a sad anti-climax. Grace 
Church is unique among churches in the 
cosmopolitan nature of its congregation, 
with its exceptionally large student at- 
tendance from Dean Academy, together 
with the faculty, besides manufacturers 
and manual laborers, rich and poor, young 
and old. 

“Tt has not been easy to hold together so. 
varied a company for thirty-two years, and ~ 
if I have been able to do so it speaks more 
for your kindness and patience than for 
any particular ability of mine. We have — 
had our victories and defeats, our joys and 
sorrows, but because we have shared them 
together, we have been strengthened by 
them. The congregation has changed al- 
most completely in these years, and has” 

(Continued on page 126) yet 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE OXFORD TRIP 


Reservations are coming in from our 
young people for the trip to Oxford, Eng- 
land, to the meeting and conference of the 
Leyden International Bureau next summer 
from July 29 to Aug. 2. We call the at- 
tention at this time of all those who desire 
to make the trip and who have not yet 
made reservations, to the necessity of 
making them by the first of February. 
There is a demand for steamship accommo- 
dations next summer, and it will be dif- 
ficult to take care of them after the first of 
next month. All reservations should now 
be accompanied by a deposit of $20.00. If 
after making the deposit you find that you 
cannot make the tour, your deposit will 
be refunded any time up to June 9, on 
written request to the Tour Secretary, 
Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Checks should be made payable to 
the order of Walter H. Woods Company, 
and sent to the Tour Secretary. 

Through the courtesy of the English 
members of the Leyden International 
Bureau, fifteen Universalist delegates and 
fifteen Unitarian delegates will be guests 
of the English group for two weeks preced- 
ing the conference and also at the confer- 
ence. If any Universalists desire to be 
included in this group receiving free hos- 
pitality it will be necessary to make special 
application to the Executive Secretary, 
Y. P. C. U., at headquarters. Regular 
reservations do not provide for free hos- 
pitality. 

The group will sail on July 7 from New 
York on the S. S. President Roosevelt. 
Third class accommodations will be pro- 
vided. There are two tours which have 
been arranged by the Walter Woods Com- 
pany for those not receiving free hospi- 
tality. Tour “A” is spent entirely in 
England and the cost is $285. Tour “B” 
takes the group to the continent, taking 
in Paris and Holland, and then back to 
London and the conference at Oxford. 
The cost of Tour “‘B” is $320. Send for a 
descriptive folder of these tours. 

For those who receive free hospitality 
the estimated expense is $212. This figure 
includes everything except personal ex- 
penses for extras. 

The fifteen Universalists and fifteen 
Unitarians who receive free hospitality 
will land at Plymouth and go to Liverpool 
or vicinity to meet their hosts. From there 
they will journey southward, visiting 
an English youth camp, stopping in Eng- 
lish homes and finally visiting London, 
and ending the trip at Oxford. After the 
conference there will be a short time in 
London and a visit to the fashionable 
summer resort, the Isle of Wight, before 
sailing from Southampton Aug. 5. 

Both the groups on Tours “A” and “B” 
will join with the other delegates at Ox- 


ford, and will remain together from then 
until they reach New York on Aug. 13 
on the S. 8. President Harding. 


ek 
OUR PAPER 
Have you noticed what a fine paper our 
Onward is this year? Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., of Norwich, Conn., is doing a 


good piece of work as editor, assisted by 
members of the Y. P. C. U. in his church. 


If you do not subscribe to it we suggest 
that you do so now. The price is 25 cents 
per year, and we know that you will find 
it well worth the price and the time you 
give to reading it. 

** * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 


Did your church observe Young People’s 
Day? We hope so, and we hope that a re- 
port of the observance has been sent to 
the National Union office. A blank has 
gone out to either the minister or young 
people’s group president. Please use it 
and see that your observance is reported 
with the others. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE MOUN- 
TAINS 
George C. Boorn 

In her 1935 report of Christmas in the 
Pigeon River Valley, Miss Powell wrote: 
“There is one simile that never fails in re- 
spect to the Christmas ‘doings’ at Inman’s 
Chapel, Friendly House and its environs. 
It is the figure of the kaleidoscope. The 
same bits of glass each time, but each shake 
and each turn bringing a new combination 
of joy and beauty.”’ This year, however, 
one bit of glass was missing, save for a 
word of greeting which all enjoyed, while a 
couple of new pieces were inserted to some- 
what change the pattern. 

Also the weather was of another sort, 
more like October than like December. 
Christmas eve was a pretty day with the 
thermometer somewhere in the forties 
instead of the sub-cellar. 

Our Christmas services began the Sunday 
before Christmas. Because of the illness of 
Mrs. Cora Warren, who had it in charge, 
the children’s pageant intended for the 
church school hour had to be given up. 
But in the evening the Y. P. C. U. met and 
discussed the peace amendment proposed 
by General Smedley Butler. Not all were 
of the same mind as the fiery marine. 
Then came the carol singing and a mes- 
sage by the preacher on ‘‘The Incarnation 
of Love.”’ 

Then came Christmas eve. But before 
this program could be carried out there 
were busy days and busy people at Friendly 
House. Each day the mailman unloaded 
packages and still more packages; handed 
out greeting cards and letters, many of 
which contained money, money orders, 
checks—Christmas messengers of good-will 
from you out there to the folks of the 
mountains. Then he would hand out 
another card. The preacher would glance 
at it, then open the garage, run Joanna 
Plymouth out and speed (not so fast, how- 
ever, as to incur arrest) to the express office 
in Canton for still more packages. Before 
long the upper rooms at Friendly House 
looked like a veritable Santa Claus work- 


shop. The preacher and his wife stood in 
the middle of it and wondered just how 
they were going to play the role of Santa 
Claus and get the right present into the 
proper stocking, or, in this case, the correct 
box. But the answer came. Deane 
Frasier, home for her vacation from West- 
ern Carolina State College for Teachers, 
took her old post at Friendly House. With 
her skill and experience she soon brought 
order out of confusion. Her sister Pauline 
also came, and the two girls working like 
beavers packed the boxes, doing three 
weeks’ work in a day anda half. They did 
it well, for all were pleased. Then another 
day and Charles Frasier and Lawrence 
Francis ‘‘toted’’ what some have said was 
the largest tree ever seen at Inman’s 
Chapel, down the mountain side on their 
shoulders; Holden Warren and others set 
it up, the Y. P. C. U. decorated it; the 
ladies of the Mission Circle popped corn 
and filled the candy bags. We were able 
to get an unusually fine lot of candy at a 
reasonable price from the Waynesville 
Candy Company. Their manager was 
anxious to help us and made a lot of helpful 
suggestions. So because each one did his 
or her bit we were ready when Christmas 
eve came. 

At one o’clock the chapel was filled. 
The children, who had been drilled by Mrs. 
Cora Warren and Mrs. Boorn, spoke their 
pieces and sang their songs. Not even the 
leastest one faltered or needed prompting. 
One little girl who was in a group that was 
to spell the word Christmas was so eager to 
do her part that she dashed on the platform 
and spoke her line before the announcement 
was finished, and then dashed off. But she 
returned and repeated the part at the 
proper time. Then came the orchestra. 
What an orchestra! Not violin, cello and 
viola, not cornet, flute and piccolo, but 
jazz horns and musicones. These were 
operated largely by the Frasier family 
aided and abetted by one tall cousin of 
the Francis clan. They made the chapel 
ring with Christmas carols and songs. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WHAT THEY SAY 


No activity of church work is being 
studied more carefully or developed more in 
accordance with the best modern practice 
than religious education. The leaders in 
our General Sunday School Association are 
abreast of the times. They are working to 
develop higher standards in all of our 
church schools. Through the practical aid 
given to ministers, to superintendents and 
to teachers they are serving our whole 
constituency. The General Convention 
Trustees have shown their faith in the 
Association by an annual appropriation to 
forward its work. The trustees believe 
that this is a worth while investment in 
the children and youth of the church for 
the development of Christian character and 
the raising of the standards of Christian 
citizenship. 

Roger F. Hiz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent of the 
Universalist General Convention. 


Twenty-five years ago a company of 
earnest men and women gathered in Chi- 
cago to consult regarding religious educa- 
tion in the Universalist Church. The sit- 
uation was tragic. Our Sunday schools 
had been decreasing rapidly in number and 
size and their ideals were vague and low 
compared with those of other churches. 
The General Association, designed as a 
unifying and vivifying power, resulted a 
year later. It has done some things that 
it ought not to have done and it has left 
undone some things that it ought to have 
done, but, on the whole, it has been vastly 
helpful. My own school is better every 
week because of this directing and ener- 
gizing organization. I think that the same 
testimony could be given by every pastor 
in our denomination. 

George EH. Huntley, 
President G. S. S. A., 1918-1929. 
Peabody, Mass. 


The women of the Universalist Church 
are primarily interested in the wise train- 
ing in Christian living of children and young 
people. They believe that in every church 
there should be a place where every mem- 
ber of the family may receive appealing 
and adequate religious instruction and 
guidance. 

They are convinced that the General 
Sunday School Association is furnishing 
leadership and materials of high quality 
to meet the need ef Christian education 
in the churches of our communion. To 
maintain this program and to extend it to 
serve our churches more fully will require 
funds. Where else could Universalists 
better invest their money than in the 
training of their youth to become Chris- 
tian citizens? 

As president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, I consider it a 


privilege to endorse the leadership and the 
purpose of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation and to urge most generous sup- 
port of its program. . 
Alice T. Walker. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I have found the service of the G. 8. S. A. 
indispensable in my work as a church school 
teacher. I have been teaching in the 
Sunday school for a long time and have 
had almost everything from the nursery 
class to the senior department. Always I 
have found the G. S. S. A. ready and will- 
ing to help me solve my problems. It has 
been of particular value in helping me to 
choose suitable lessons for my classes. 
It would be impossible for us who have no 
training in religious education to give 
our children a well balanced curriculum 
without the advice and guidance of the 
G.S.S. A. 

Emma M., Sloan. 

Buffalo, New York. 


Since my first summer at Ferry Beach 
over ten years ago, when I came to know 
Dr. Huntley and Dr. Earle personally, I 
have depended upon the G. S. 8. A. as a 
guide and counselor in our church school 
work. From time to time changes have, 
of necessity, taken place in the personnel 
of the G. §.S. A., but the purpose, the 
spirit, the competency, have remained 
constant. JI cannot imagine what our 
schools might have been without the G. 8. 
S. A., but I can visualize with the growing 
awareness of the need of religious educa- 
tion as an integral part of the whole church 
program, what a wellspring of Christian 
culture the G. S. S. A. could and should 
become. It can become as mighty or as 
weak as we will. 

Ollie Cunningham. 

Augusta, Maine. 


Is the work of the G.S.S. A. of value to 
a rural church and church school? Indeed, 
I myself feel that without it we should be 
like a ship without a rudder. The worship 
programs alone help us in steering our 
course upward with reverence and devo- 
tion to God. Also, we have been helped 


and benefited by books from the Loan. 


Library and by materials for special days 
and for friendship programs. Through 
the efforts and help of our secretary of 
leadership training, we were able to send 
one of our teachers to Northfield for 
training. So I can only say, “God bless 
the G. S. S. A. in its good work, and let 
us all help it.” 
Emma L,. Hutchins. 
West Chesterfield, N. H. 


Edwin D. Starbuck, University of 
Southern California, through a recent 
extensive survey, finds that the children 
subjected to the older type of religious edu- 


cation in the church schools are not one 
whit better morally than children who have 
never darkened the door of a church. 
Little by little people are being driven to 
appreciate that knowing the topography 
of the Holy Land, the names of the books 
of the Bible and the heroes of Israel is of 
less consequence than the building of right 
attitudes. But the use of these newer 
methods is an art. There are few of us but 
need the advice of the artists themselves. 
We out here on the Pacific believe in our 
G.8.S. A. 100 percent. 
Robert Cummins, 
Minister First Universalist Church. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


It is always a pleasure to me to endorse 
the work of the G.S.S. A. and to say a good 
work for the folks who represent our Uni- 
versalist religious education department 
at headquarters. Never have we asked for 
information or counsel that it was not 
cheerfully and helpfully given. 

Because “world friendship” and “moral 
stamina’? must be cultivated in growing 
youth and because newer and more effective 
methods of religious education are a neces- 
sity, we commend to every leader more fre- 
quent use of our Boston office. The ma- 
terial is there, also a willingness to work 
with all groups in the denomination. 

Hope J. Reamon, 
Vice-President New York State Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


The great importance of the religious 
interest which the General Sunday School 
Association serves and the intelligent de- 
votion with which the Association serves it 
call for generous support from all our 
people. What especially appeals to me is 
that it regards religious education as being 
religious as well as educational. It em- 
phasizes not simply education about re- 
ligion, but primarily education in religion. 
Through the teaching material which it 
furnishes and the institutes it conducts the 
Association stands for sound educational 
principles and methods in the field of re- 
ligion as in every other field of thought, in 
the faith that reverent regard for the 
truth is a mark not only of true scholarship 
but also of true religion. It is loving God 
with the mind. But even more important 
is the reality of the religion to which love 
of the truth should lead—“‘living all of life 
in conscious fellowship with the Divine,” 
as Prof. Bruce Curry felicitously puts it. 
Religious education is education in that 
sort of life. To stimulate and guide our 
church schools in accepting and achieving 
that goal is the primary purpose of the 
General Sunday School Association. 

Frederic W. Perkins, 
Minister National Memorial Church. 
Washington, D.C. ad 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


; PERSONALS 

Rey. John T. Fitzgerald of 1 Linwood 
Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., long connected 
with our church work in North Carolina, 
has made a brave fight back to health. In 
November, 1935, he underwent an opera- 
tion for amputation of a leg. Complica- 
tions followed and he nearly died. 

Rev. Frederick Storer Walker of 67 
West Ave., Pawtucket, R. I., died Satur- 
day, January 16. Further details will be 
given next week. 


On the last day of 1986, Rev. and Mrs. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, 
Marjorie, to Mr. Otto Postma, also of 
Hartford. Both young people are widely 
known in Y. P. C. U. and Ferry Beach 
circles. No date for the wedding has been 
set. . 

Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, on Jan. 22, 
gave a tea for the members of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the Washington church, in 
the beautiful apartment owned by the 
church at 1661 Crescent Place. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins will preach at 
the First Universalist Church in Lynn, 
Mass., Jan. 24, on his way to the retreat 
of the Fraters of the Wayside Inn. Dr. 
van Schaick will conduct the Laymen’s 
Day service at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, and Dr. Frank W. Bal- 
lou and Mr. Clarke, both laymen of the 
church, will make addresses. 

The Chief Justice of the Maine Supreme 
Court, the Hon. Charles J. Dunn, is presi- 
dent of the Maine Universalist Conven- 
tion. Chief Justice Dunn was given a 
testimonial dinner at the meeting of the 
State Bar Association in Augusta, Jan. 13. 

Rev. Wm. J. Arms of Reading, Pa., 
has accepted a call to Racine, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Knight of 
632 Main Street, Hingham, have been made 
happy by the arrival of a baby girl, Vir- 
ginia Duncan. 

Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, president of God- 
dard Junior College for Young Women, in 
Barre, Vt., spoke on “‘Amos, the Liberal 
Thinker,” at the Church of the Messiah in 
Montpelier on Sunday. Dr. Pitkin, bas- 
ing his talk on the Book of Amos, demon- 
strated by implication the dilemma of the 
progressive thinker, and his rewards. 

Miss Catherine Laurence Bodell, daugh- 
ter of Rev. W. O. Bodell, Superintendent 
of Kentucky Universalist Churches, was 
married in December to Henry Hofmann, 
Jr., of Chicago. The wedding took place 
in the People’s Church of Chicago. 

Rev. Harold Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., 
delivered a sermon at a one-day preaching 
mission in New Britain, on “More God 
Revealers and Fewer Book Reviewers,” 
which brought on a lively newspaper dis- 


and Interests 


cussion, pastors of other churches generally 
supporting him. 

Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner, so it is 
said by the Newark papers, will continue 
for the present, at least, as pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark. The 
resolution passed did not end his relation 
with the parish, and in any event three 
months’ notice is required. 


Rey. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has been confined to his bed since 
Jan. 8 with ulcers of the stomach. He ex- 
pects to be out of the house again early 
in February. The members of the con- 
gregation are maintaining one service a 
Sunday during Mr. Skeels’ illness. 


Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., minister 
of Beacon Church, Brookline, Mass., is re- 
ceiving congratulations upon the an- 
nouncement made Christmas Day by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry F. G. Hay of Standish, 
Me., that their daughter Virginia is en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Leavitt. Mr. Leavitt 
is secretary of the Universalist Publishing 
House Corporation. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Mrs. 
Perkins were guests at the White House 
musicale Jan. 14 which followed the dinner 
given by the President to the Speaker of 
the House. ; 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will speak on the Church Forum program 
over WLW (700 ke) on Sunday, Jan. 24, 
at 8.30 a.m., E.S. T. 


On Thursday, Jan. 7, Dr. Barclay Ache- 
son, associate editor of The Readers’ Di- 
gest, conferred with Georgene Bowen on 
the use of the Braille edition of The Readers’ 
Digest in our Japanese missionary field. 
He also conferred with Mrs. Alice Taylor 
on a possible extension of the denomina- 
tional service to diabetic children through 
duplication in other parts of the country 
of the work being done at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. 


Alabama 


Florala.—Revs. O. G. and M. O. Cole- 
grove are here for January with services at 
11 a. m. in the church and services in 
homes at 7 p.m. At the first service one 
child was christened. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. The most important event in the 
church year is the annual presentation 
of the Christmas pageant, ‘‘The Nativity,” 
on the Sunday afternoon before Christmas. 
With a processional of about one hundred 
children of the church school, costumed to 
represent various Christmas customs and 
traditions, the presentation enlists the co- 
operation of nearly two hundred people as 
participants, musicians and helpers behind 


the scenes. The pageant was arranged and 
for the first few years directed by the late 
Hallie Gelbart Reynolds, and was her gift 
to her church. The music was arranged 
and in part composed by the organist of 
the church, Esther Nelson Ellison. Each 
year a few changes and improvements have 
been made, chiefly to include the growing 
numbers in the church school. The inno- 
vation this year was the use of a scenic 
background built to fit the chancel, de- 
signed and painted by J. Raymond Elli- 
son, with several helpers. It is a silhouette 
to represent the hills of Bethlehem, and 
includes a double doorway that opens to 
show the manger scene. Several of the 
parts have been taken by the same people 
year after year, so that something of the 
spirit of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
pervades the presentation. A half hour of 
carol singing by the choir preceded the 
pageant. At least one hundred and fifty 
people stood throughout the entire pro- 
gram, and many left when they found there 
were no available seats. Following the 
pageant, the young people of the church 
went carol singing to the homes of the sick 
and the shut-ins of the parish. In recent 
years this annual carol sing of the young 
people has ended at the home of ‘‘Grandma 
Champlin,’”’ a member of the Church of 
the Redeemer for forty-seven years. Dur- 
ing the past year she and Mr. Champlin 
have removed to Danbury, so, before leav- 
ing the church, she was called by telephone 
and a carol sung to her over the wires. 
The Christmas parties of the church school 
were held during the week before Christ- 
mas, the principal feature being the bring- 
ing of gifts of toys and games which were 
sent to the less fortunate children of the 
community through the Santa Claus Shop 
and the Village Street Mission. On New 
Year’s Day Mr. and Mrs. Manning kept 
open house at the parsonage, and many 
members of the parish and other friends 
dropped in during the afternoon and eve- 
ning. 
Florida 


De Funiak Springs.—Plans are being 
made for service at 3 p. m. each Sunday of 
January by Rev. O. G. Colegrove and wife 
of Florala. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rey. Carl A. Polson, D. D., 
pastor. The annual meeting was held in 
the church basement, Jan. 11, with a fine 
attendance in spite of the hazardous con- 
dition of the roads and walks, which were 
for the most part covered with ice. The 
treasurer’s report showed all bills paid and 
a balance of $63.70 in the treasury. Eight- 
een new members have been received into 
the church. A men’s club of twenty-five 
members has been organized, and a Young 
People’s Christian Union which now num- 
bers twenty-two. The church has def- 
initely gotten out of the doldrums. 
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Iowa 
Boone.—The furnace has been rebuilt. 
Insurance and all bills are paid with a good 
balance in the treasury. One member 
was honored on her ninety-seventh birth- 
day with flowers and gifts. Services will 
be resumed in the spring. 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. An innovation at Christ- 
mas was the midnight service Christmas 
Eve. Christmas carols were sung by the 
congregation assisted by the choir, and 
readings were given by Dr. Lobdell and 
Mr. Harold Williams, director of religious 
education. In place of the Christmas tree 
and exercises by the entire church school 
the exercises were held separately by the 
various departments, which was found to 
be a much better arrangement. On Christ- 
mas Sunday the musical service was es- 
pecially fine, and as the mixed choir of 
forty marched through the aisle of silver 
and green crosses it was a beautiful picture. 
The church took part in the preaching 
mission with services on Sunday evening, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings. 

Yarmouthport.—Rev. George B. Spurr, 
pastor. The church school membership 
is the largest for many years, and the at- 
tendance is very high. On Jan. 10, in rain 
and sleet, there were thirty-one present. 
Four new members were received into the 
church on Jan. 10. 

Braintree, Unitarian-Universalist —Rev. 
G. H. Leining, pastor: The church year 
ended with progress evident. A lingering 
deficit of $500 eliminated; with Herculean 
efforts by Walter E. Morrison and Edwin 
Hansen (nights) a new oil burning, powered 
furnace installed at considerable saving 
and payments under way from current in- 
come; chorus choir equipped with vest- 
ments; parish house partially redecorated 
by young people; church grounds cleaned, 
old hedges cut back; parsonage unbe- 
lievably overhauled; current bills practi- 
cally all paid; church organizations healthy 
and improving. Well might Stacy E. 
Southworth, retiring president, the stand- 
ing committee, Horace R. Drinkwater and 
the emergency committee, heads of or- 
ganizations, and the many who had co- 
operated, be happy in the progress made. 
The annual meeting was the best attended 
for many y ars; Sunday congregations 
showed a disposition to ignore rain, snow, 
cold; the church school was healthier under 
the new superintendent, Otis B. Oakman, 
Jr.; a new “Explorers Club” for junior 
young people had been formed. And, in- 
credible it seemed to many, special Thurs- 
day evening Lenten services had been held 
with attendance from thirty-five to fifty. 
(Dr. William Wallace Rose, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Dr. Lee 8S. McCollester, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Rev. Max A. Kapp, and Dr. Charles 
Park won the gratitude of minister and 
people.) Newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, George A. Arnold; vice-president, 


Edwin Hansen; treasurer, Walter E. Rich- 
ards; clerk, Mrs. A. A. Gilman. Thirteen 
members were received into the church 
during the past year. Asa matter of policy 
Universalist and Unitarian appeals for in- 
terest and support will be presented to the 
people, as received, and as explained to 
them—for their decision. 

Palmer.—Rey. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held Jan. 14. 
The reports of the collector, Miss May E. 
Robinson, and the treasurer, Everett W. 
Carpenter, showed an improved financial 
condition. The reports of the superintend- 
ent of the church school, Alden Clough, 
and of the president of the Y. P. C. U., 
Rose Elaine Line, indicated progress in 
these two departments. A visit from Miss 
Susan M. Andrews is expected on Feb. 3. 
Two clubs of church school members—a 
boys’ group and a young men’s group, are 
being organized. The Y. P. C. U., in addi- 
tion to its regular services, has sponsored 
two public hymn sing services. The re- 
ports from the Ladies’ Social Union, Mrs. 
David Davis and Mrs. A. K. Slaney, co- 
presidents, the Clara Barton Guild, Mrs. 
Horace Myers, president, the Fortnightly 
Club, Mrs. E. E. McCleary, president, the 
Men’s Club, Stanley L. Metcalf, president, 
showed that each had had a successful 
year. The Men’s Club plans to have a 
District Laymen’s Conference and Rally, 
with Fred Perkins, Esq., as speaker, some- 
time in the early spring. The standing 
committees of the church and their chair- 
men for 1987 are as follows: House, Everett 
W. Carpenter; Membership, Mrs. A. K. 
Slaney; Calling, Mrs. David Davis; Hos- 
pitality, Mrs. Everett W. Carpenter; 
Decorating, Mrs. Fred J. Hodson. There 
are from ten to twenty members on each 
committee, except the House unit which 
has charge of church property. It is 
planned to have the membership and call- 
ing committees function more actively 
this year in assisting the pastor in pastoral 
visitations and in securing new members. 
Twenty-nine new members were received 
during 1936. Ten new members were 
elected at this annua! meeting. The pas- 
tor, in his annual message, expressed ap- 
preciation for the generous cooperation of 
the members, and stressed the enlistment 
idea as one to keep in mind throughout the 
year. He proposed as the slogan for 1937: 
Enthusiastic enlistment in the service of 
the church. The result of the election was 
as follows: Moderator, Stanley L. Metcalf; 
clerk, Mrs. A. K. Slaney; treasurer, Ev- 
erett W. Carpenter; trustees for three 
years, Dr. S. R. Carsley, Miss May E. 
Robinson; deacon for four years, Edwin 
Sharratt; registrar, Edwin E. Brooks; 
delegates to the State Convention, Mrs. 
David Davis and Mrs. R. C. Kempton; 
alternates to the State Convention, Mrs. 
E. E. McCleary and Mrs. Horace Myers. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held Jan. 


13. In spite of widespread illness in the 
city and in the parish, a fine representation 
was in attendance. Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
State Superintendent, an active member | 
of the church, brought a challenging word 
concerning the place of religion and par- 
ticularly of the Universalist Church in 
every-day living. Earl W. Zimmerman, 
retiring president of the board of trustees, 
was elected moderator. Reports were 
received covering all phases of the work. 
Every auxiliary reported an active year 
and in each case there was a balance in the 
treasury. This was true also of the church 
itself, where, without curtailment of pro- 
gram, the necessary funds were raised and 
a small balance remained in the treasury. 
Work on the every-member-canvass is 
nearly complete. At the moment there is 
an increase of twenty-eight pledges over 
last year. The advice and counsel of Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons has proved of great 
value in connection with this effort. The 
policy of late years has been to set up cer- 
tain definite objectives toward which to 
work during the year. For 1936 the ob- 
jectives were: 1, a balanced budget; 2, 
the organization of a Kouple Klub; 3, 
increased church attendance. The first 
two objectives were achieved and there is 
every reason to believe the third would 
have been had it not been for the abnor- 
mally severe weather of January and Feb- 
ruary. Only one goal has been set for 
1937—increased church attendance. The 
following trustees were elected: George 
Smith, Chester D. Crowell, Harvey Bebb 
and William Bishop. Charles 8. Keating 
was re-elected clerk of the board and Schuy- 
ler Baum chairman of the board of trustees. 
Founders’ Day was observed on Jan. 10 
with an appropriate theme in which Mr. 
Reamon called attention to the main events 
of the eighteenth century and the birth 
of Universalism out of a sense of need. 
Recognition was also given to the thirtieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
present Betts Memorial Church, which 
fell on Jan. 6. The young people are mak- 
ing extensive plans for the observance of 
Young People’s Day and Week. Leroy 
Congdon, graduate student at St. Law- 
rence University, will deliver the sermon 
on Young People’s Day. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Syracuse Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Hurlburt W. Smith and 
Mr. Reamon were re-elected to the offices 
of chairman and vice-chairman respect- 
ively. 
Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pastor. 
In 1987 the church observes its 100th an- 
niversary year, having been founded May 
25, 1827. At their November meeting, the 
trustees authorized the minister to act as" 
general chairman of the celebration pro- 
gram. Mr. W. Carlisle Ratcliff is in 
charge of the January events, assisted by a 
committee composed of those whose birth- — 
days occurin thismonth. A special effortis 
being made to ‘increase church attendan 
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and to gear the local program to the En- 
listment Month project of the Universalist 
General Convention. An old-fashioned 
“spelling bee” will be conducted in con- 
nection with the January “‘church family 
night” on Jan. 22. To insure regularity 
in the procedure, a supervisory committee 
is being recruited from present and former 
school teachers of the congregation. The 
committee at present numbers twenty- 
seven. Leaders of the spelling bee will be 
in costume. The young people are plan- 
ning an informal supper and reception in 
honor of Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, na- 
tional president of the Y. P. C. U., upon 
the occasion of his visit to Cincinnati on 
January 26. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to neighboring churches to have 
representatives present at this meeting. 
a a 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Walter E. Bundy is professor of 
English Bible in De Pauw University. 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter is minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn. : 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper is a member of 
the executive committee of several com- 
missions connected with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

W. S. Small is dean of the College of 
Education, University of Maryland. 

Dr. F. C. Southworth is president emeri- 
tus of the Meadville Theological School. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF ABBOTT AT 
ROSLINDALE 


Rey. Lawrence Wesley Abbott, recently 
of Waterville, Maine, and one of our Uni- 
versalist ministers, was installed as minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church of Roslindale, 
Mass., Sunday, Jan. 17. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
Frank Orville Holmes of the First Church 
(Unitarian) in Jamaica Plain. The scrip- 
tures were read by Rev. Edward Peary 
Daniels of the First Parish (Unitarian) in 
Concord, and the sermon was preached by 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the School 
of Religion in Tufts College. 

Fred R. Burnham, chairman of the 
Standing Committee, led in the act of in- 
stallation. This act declared that the 
power to effect the matter lies wholly in 
the congregation and the minister-elect. 
Each made a pledge. The congregation 
pledged itself to walk with the minister ‘‘in 
the bonds of peace and in all the ways of 
God known or to be made known to us.” 

Dr. Louis Craig Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, of- 
fered the prayer, Dean Lee S. McCollester 
gave the charge to the minister, Rev. Brad- 
ford E. Gale of Salem gave the charge to 
the congregation. Dr. Cornish then brought 
greetings from the churches and Rev. E. N. 
Gilbertson of Bethany Methodist Episcopal 


Church brought greetings from the com- 
munity. Mr. Abbott pronounced the 


_ benediction. The music was dignified and 


} 
J 


beautiful, with Mrs. Anton D. Rehling at 


“a - * 


re 


the organ and Donald Reed giving a solo. 

The parish gave a supper and reception 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Abbott Jan. 21. 
Mrs. Abbott was Miss Margaret Belden 
of Hartford, Conn., daughter of Herbert 
E. Belden, a prominent officer of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention and the 
Hartford Universalist church. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS AMONG THE MOUN- 
TAINS 
(Continued from page 121) 

Whether they indulged in playing Cullow- 
hee hash as they did one day at Friendly 
House, the preacher does not know. He 
rushed out to open Friendly House and 
prepare for the distribution of the boxes. 

The final program was Dec. 27. This 
time the weather man was not on too good 
behavior. True, there were not six or 
nine inches of snow anywhere. Rather 
drizzling rain. Yet the people came and 
filled the chapel again; they came, not 
only from near at hand, but from five 
miles or more down the river road, from 
over the hills and out of the distant hol- 
lows, along steep, rough and slick mountain 
trails. After a discussion by the Y. P. 
C. U., the church school presented a pag- 
eant under the direction of Mrs. Boorn, 
called ‘‘A Perfect Gift.” The scenery was 
crude, the costumes far from professional. 
There were none of the lighting effects that 
electricity makes possible. But there was 
interest and hard work. Each one gave 
his best and the service was a success. 
The preacher closed the service with a 
Christmas story. Then the folks went out 
into the misty night glad that they had 
come. And the curtain fell on Christmas, 
1936, at Inman’s Chapel. 

* * 
REV. J. M. RATCLIFF CALLED TO 
WAKEFIELD 


The First Universalist Church of Wake- 
field, Mass., has extended a call to Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, now connected with the 
Tufts College School of Theology, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent resignation 
of Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, who has 
accepted the pastorate of the Community 
Church of Boston. 

Mr. Ratcliff is a native of Illinois, and a 
graduate of the University of Chicago and 
the Ryder Divinity School. He has held 
a number of pastorates in the Middle West, 
and more recently in Rockland, Me., 
Beverly and Charlestown. He is dean of 
the Mystic Valley School of Religious Edu- 
cation and his home is at 32 Quincy Street, 
Medford.—Boston Herald. 


Were 


REV. WM. S. DUSSEAULT 


Rev. William S. Dusseault, nationally 
known world war chaplain, Mason and 
former House of Representatives chaplain, 
died Wednesday, Jan. 18, at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

Although he had lived in seclusion for 
the past ten years, Mr. Dusseault was 
widely known in fraternal, religious, mili- 


tary and civic circles. He was born in 
Boston in 1852. Graduating from Tufts 
College Theological School in 1883, he had 
served as pastor of Universalist churches 
in Marlboro, Malden, South Acton and 
Hyde Park. 

Prominent in Odd Fellows activities, he 
at one time was a national officer of that 
organization. He had held every office 
in Malden Masonic lodges. During the 
Spanish and World Wars he served as 
chaplain of the Sixth Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Militia. From 1918 to 1923 he was 
chaplain of the State House of Represent- 
atives. 

Funeral services were held at his home 
in East Boston, Rev. C. H. Emmons 
officiating. 

Rael 
DR. SELLECK’S BIRTHDAY 
(Continued from page 98) 
and Mrs. H. H. Steinour, fornerly Metho- 
dists, but now members of All Souls’ 
Church: 

“On Dec. 29, 19386, Dr. W. C. Selleck 
reaches his eightieth birthday. Doubtless 
other friends of Dr. Selleck will already 
have apprised you of this fact, but we wish 
to take no chances. 

“The services of Dr. Selleck to the River- 
side community and to a much wider circle 
through his various pastorates and the 
penetrating books and articles which he 
has written are undoubtedly familiar to 
you. Riverside may well be proud to 
possess such a citizen. It seems highly fit- 
ting that his eightieth birthday should be 
the occasion for honorary notice in the local 
press. 

Hoping that you will make this a real 
tribute, we are 

Harold H. Steinour, 
Helen Steinour. 


Dr. Selleck’s sermon will be published 
shortly, along with three earlier discourses, 
in a little book entitled ‘‘Personal Words,” 
which will be available to all who may 
want it at the low price of twenty-five cents. 

* * 


MR. BORGFORD ORDAINED 

Helgi Ingiberg Sigurdur Borgford, min- 
ister of the Universalist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Halifax, Nova Scotia, was ordained 
to the Christian ministry in Channing 
Church, Newton, Mass., Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 12. The invocation and Scrip- 
ture were read by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Rey. Hendrik Vossema, one time minister 
of the Halifax church, led the responsive 
reading. The charge to the minister was 
given by Rev. Joseph Barth of Channing 
Church, and the prayer of ordination was 
offered by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president 
of Meadville Theological School. The 
right hand of fellowship from the Univer- 
salist General Convention was given by 
Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College. 
The right hand of fellowship from the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association was given by 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. 
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Mr. Borgford was graduated from the 
University of Manitoba in June of 1927. 
After several years of work in the field of 
construction engineering he entered Mead- 
ville Theological School, from which he 
was graduated in 1936. 

* Eo 
DR. MARVIN RESIGNS 
(Continued from page 120) 

become youthful again, which was the 
situation when I came. Many have grown 
old along with me. Many have gone from 
our mortal sight. A young and energetic 
group now stands ready to face the aus- 
picious future with a new leader and grow 
old along with him. Our relations as pas- 
tor and people have been as ideal as human 
relations can hope to be. That they may 
continue so under new leadership is my 
earnest prayer. 

“It is inevitable that the swiftly flying 
years should increase our desire for more 
freedom from the exacting demands of the 
modern ministry. That freedom I hope to 
devote to writing and occasional preach- 
ing. To do so will by no means be ‘retir- 
ing from the Christian ministry.’ In the 
meantime I wish to express my gratitude 
to the host of people far and wide who have 
loyally stood by the church and its pastor 
these many years and to assure you I shall 
always hold you in affectionate remem- 
brance.”’ 

* * 


HALIFAX CENTENNIAL 


Persecuted and ostracized during the 
early beginnings of their organization in 
Halifax were members of the Universalist 
church in this city, Miss Janet Wolfe of 
Dartmouth, who conducted the Sunday 
services at the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer, said yesterday. 

As the church enters its centenary year 
in Halifax, Miss Wolfe’s family is the only 
surviving one of the six men who gathered 
in a Halifax home a century ago, to found 
the church in this city, after a Dartmouth 
woman had returned from the United 
States with an account of the preachings of 
Hosea Ballou, a Universalist minister. 

Miss Wolfe yesterday told of how the 
early members of the church were ostra- 
cized socially, and the sect was known as 
“the children of the devil.’’ The recogni- 
tion which the organization had gained in 
the past few decades, was indicative of the 
spirit of tolerance which existed today, 
said Miss Wolfe. 

The church first held its public meetings 
in the old Dartmouth public schoolhouse, 
100 years ago. Today it occupies a fine 
building on Brunswick Street, through the 
generosity of some of its well-to-do mem- 
bers in the sixties and seventies.— Halifax 
Herald. 


Notices 
YOUNG MAN WANTS A JOB 
Young man, age 26, desires position as Director of 
Religious Education. Graduate of New York Uni- 


versity and M. A. in Religious Education. Nine 
years’ experience in church school and young people’s 


work. Will locate anywhere in the United States. 
Salary nominal. First-rate references. For other de- 
taiis write in care of the Christian Leader, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 
ok oe 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license (for one year) granted to Richard 
B. Gibbs, under date of Nov. 24, 1936. 

Noted acceptance, under date of Dec. 11, 1936, 
by Minnesota of transfer (dated Sept. 10, 1935) of 
Rev. Donald M. Lester from Massachusetts. 

Transferred Rev. Fred H. Miller to Vermont. 

Renewed license (for one year) of William C. Abbe, 
as of Nov. 24. : 

Accepted Rev. John M. Foglesong on transfer 
from Rhode Island. 

Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., of Somerville 
has been appointed by the Executive Committee of 
the Convention to fill the vacancy on the Committee 
of Fellowship caused by Dr. Ayres’ removal to New 
York state. 

December 29, 1936. 

ye 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 27, 1937, at 1.30 p.m. All 
persons who have paid one dollar or more during the 
past year are eligible for membership in the corpora- 
tion, and are urged to attend. The business before 
the meeting will be the presentation of reports and 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the Home and its prospects for 
the future will be full presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
+a 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received on letter of transfer: Rev. Fred H. Miller 
from Massachusetts, Rev. G. H. Lewis from New 
Hampshire, Rev. W. J. Metz from Maine, Rey. H. L. 
Canfield, D. D., from North Carolina. 

Issued letter of transfer to Rev. Robert Killam to 
New York State Convention. 

T. W. Horsfield, Secretary. 
[3 ae3 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan, 25. Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, “The Publish- 
ing House.”’ 
Feb. 1. Rev. Max A. Kapp, ‘‘Fascism.”’ 
Feb. 8. Union Meeting. 
x * 
INFORMATION WANTED 


A century ago, while Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer was 
pastor of the Orchard Street Church in New York 
City, Mrs. Sawyer’s brother, J. K. Fisher, formerly of 
Newton, Mass., painted his portrait. It was en- 
graved by H. S. Sadd. The Universalist Historical 
Society wishes to locate the original painting. 

Hewes 
* ox 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A Public Meeting will be held in the Arlington 
church Jan. 28. The subject of the day is “Our 
Church Family.” 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons will speak on ‘‘What Our 
Family Is Doing in the State.” Rev. Emerson H. La- 
lone has the subject, “Hopes and Plans for Our 
Publishing House.” Miss Georgene Bowen will 
speak on “Our Church in Japan.” Dr. Roger F. 
Etz is the last speaker, and has the subject ‘Our 
Church Family.” 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30. Tickets are 
fifty cents and must be reserved by Jan. 25 of Miss 
C. Florence Smith, 23 Wyman Street, Arlington. 
Telephone Arlington 3016. 

x % 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 


ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* * 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 


at $2.00 each, 
* * 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. James W. McKnight, having been a licen- 
tiate of the Universalist Church for the term of one 
year, is granted full fellowship in the Wisconsin Con- 
vention, as of Sept. 18, 1936. Having moved to 
Avon, Ill., Mr. McKnight is transferred to the Illi- 
nois Convention Dee. 26, 1936. 

H.L, Aldridge, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Ella Irene Lewis 


Mrs. Ella Irene Lewis, wife of Charles W. Lewis, 
died at her home, 10 Philip Street, Haverhill, Mass., 
on Thursday, Jan. 7, following an illness of five 
weeks. She was born in Fredericton, N. B., Aug. 26, 
1874, the daughter of Charles E. and Emma (Jarvis) 
Stewart, and went to Haverhill in 1890. In 1892 she 
was married to Mr. Lewis in Fredericton. She had 
been a resident of Haverhill since her marriage. She 
was a member of the First Universalist Church and 
identified with the Ladies’ Circle of that church. 

Besides her husband she leaves two sons, Herbert 
Stewart Lewis, of Littleton, N. H., and Edward Alvan 
Lewis, of Westville, N. H.; eight grandchildren, Mar- 
garet Greenleaf Lewis, Arthur Roy Lewis and Alvan 
Dawes Lewis, all of Exeter, N. H., Stewart Richard- 
son Lewis, Myron Richardson Lewis, Virginia Lewis, 
Dorothea Lewis and David Alan Lewis, all of Little- 
ton, N. H.; and one brother, Isaac J. Stewart, of 
Chelmsford. 4 


Mrs. Mabel Chase White 


Mrs, Mabel Chase White, seventy-one, of Concord, 
N. H., widow of Benjamin C. White, died Jan. 7, as 
a result of a taxicab crash there on icy streets. 

From early childhood Mrs. White had been iden- 
tified with the White Memorial (Universalist) Church 
of Concord. She has been one of its most generous 
supporters. She leaves one daughter, Mrs. Rose 
White Winship, and one grandson, Stephen Winship. 
Former U. 8S. Senator George H. Moses and other 
leading citizens of Concord were honorary pall- 
bearers at her funeral. 

H.S.B. 


George E. Hubbard 


George Everett Hubbard died suddenly on Jan. 5, 
1937, in New Haven, Conn. His death came as a 
great shock to the circle which knew him well and 
esteemed him highly. His long and devoted service 
to the church he loved and served is outstanding. 
Always ready and most dependable, he exemplified 
those qualities which are so essential to a life of high- 
est integrity and honor. Friendly and kindly by na- 
ture, he won the affection of those whose good for- 
tune it was to be associated with him, Unassuming, 
he took oa responsibilities which were ever discharged 
with fidelity and efficiency. 

The Church of the Messiah of New Haven feels 
keenly the loss it has suffered in the death of such 
a devoted member and official. ’ 

George Everett Hubbard was born in Norwich, 
Conn., on June 20, 1867, and was married to Emma 
Bates Walker in 1890. Mrs. Hubbard died on July 
23, 1934. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard were life- 
long Universalists. 

Mr. Hubbard followed a railroad career from 1885 
to 1924, beginning at Norwich in the employ of the 


,. 
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Onder Your 


LENTEN SUPPLIES 


NOW! 


Lenten Self Denial Offering Envelopes 1.75 per hundred 


Church Membership Certificates 


60 cents a dozen 
Booklets $1.50 


Books for Lenten Reading: 


Me™ A Diary of Private Prayer, John Baillie, $1.50 
The Master’s Influence, Charles R. Brown, $2.00 


Brotherhood Economics, Toyohiko Kagawa, $1.50 
Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street =s= 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Norwich and Worcester Railroad. He removed to 
New Haven in 1898 when the road he worked for con- 
solidated with the N. Y., N. H., and H. R. R. He 
was associated at various times with the West Shore 

_ and the Ontario Central Despatch. In 1917 he ac- 
cepted the position of assistant traveling auditor of 
the N. Y., N. H., and H.R. R. and served in this ca- 
pacity until 1919, when he took the position of clerk 
of the Eastern Freight Inspection Bureau. In 1920 
he went with the United States R. R. Administra- 
tion, checking various railroad accounts after the 
World War, getting them in condition to turn back 
to individual railroad systems. 

Mr. Hubbard served the First Universalist Society 
as collector and treasurer from January, 1899, to 
some time in 1921. From Jan. 19, 1930, he served as 
collector to the time of his death. He aiso served his 
church on the parish committee and as a deacon. 

Two children survive: Mrs. Madelyn Hubbard 
Wood and Kenneth S. Hubbard. There are also two 
grandchildren and two step-grandchildren. 

Services were held Jan. 6 and were largely attended. 
Dr. Fisher, his pastor for nearly thirty-one years, 
officiated. 

Mrs. Eva C. Curtis 


The First Universalist Church of North Attleboro, 
Mass., sustained a heavy loss in the death of Mrs. 
Eva C. Curtis on Jan. 9, 1987, after a brief illness. 
She was active in the life of the church up to a few 
weeks before her death. 

Her interests broadened out from the local parish 
to the state and national conventions of the Univer- 
salist Church, where she was in attendance so many 
times throughout her life. 

Mrs. Curtis was a graduate of Wheaton, a mem- 
ber of the Garden Club and Historical Society. She 
was a member of the Ladies’ Social and the Mission 
Circle in the church. 

She is survived by a son, Theron, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Fanny Pierce of Augusta, Maine. 

Funeral services were heid at her home on Jan. 11, 
and were conducted by the pastor, Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter. 

Mrs. Elnor B. Lothrop 


Mrs. Einor B. Lothrop, of 45 Ionia Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., widow of Cummings L. Lothrop, died in 
Wesson Memorial Hospital Friday night, Jan. 8. 
She was born in Lockport, New York, daughter of 
Joseph B. and Mary (Kirtland) Boyce, and had 
lived in Springfield thirty years. She was a member 
of the Second Universalist Church and the Delphian 
Society. She leaves a son, Cummings L, Lothrop, 


Jr., two grandsons, Cummings L., 3d, and Scott 
Lothrop, all of Bound Brook, N. J., and one brother, 
Robert Benson Boyce of Buffalo, N. Y. The funeral 
was held at the parlors of the Dickinson-Streeter 
Home, Sunday, Jan. 10. Rev. Albert Hammatt, for- 
mer minister of the Second Church, officiated. 
Burial was in Hillerest Park Cemetery. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. " 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All 


Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


Mrs. Williams could find only two aisle 
seats, one behind the other. Wishing to 
sit with her sister, she cautiously surveyed 
the man in the next seat. Finally she 
leaned over and whispered: ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, but are you alone?” 

Without even turning his head in the 
slightest, but twisting his mouth and shield- 
ing it with his hand, he muttered: ‘“‘Cut it 
out, sister, cut it out; the wife’s with me.” 
—The Wall Street Journal. 

ok * 


A little girl heard her entomologist 
father and a friend discussing fleas, and 
broke into the chat by asking if they had 
ever seen any white fleas. “‘No, my dear,” 
said her father. ‘‘There aren’t any in this 
country.’ ‘‘But there are, Daddy,” she 
said. ‘I know there are. Don’t you re- 
member ‘Mary had a little lamb, its fleas 
were white as snow’?”’—Methodist Recorder. 

* * 

Man (shouting through box office win- 
dow at the theater): “I want two good 
seats!” 

Ticket Seller: ‘‘Haven’t got ’em!’’ 

Man: ‘‘Well, what have you got?” 

Ticket Seller: ‘“‘Nothing but standing 
room.” 

Man: “‘All right, give me two together.”’ 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

ck * 

A Milwaukee jeweler suggests that a 
badge be given a person when he pays his 
taxes. In a way, the idea has merit, but 
after a taxpayer paid his taxes, what would 
he have left to pin the badge to?—-Washing- 
ton Post. 

* * 

Then there was the commander in 
Madrid who gave the regiment a fifteen- 
minute fight talk, only to find that none 
of the boys spoke Spanish.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

“There is talk that the next war will 
be fought with radio.” 

“Well, I’m in training. I’ve faced 
some terrible programs.’”’—Louisville Cour- 
ter-Journal. 

x * 

Edward’s abdication gives us the germ 
of a big idea. Perhaps Europe could get 
Hitler interested in a nice non-Aryan 
lady.— Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

ok * 


Radio orators apparently don’t realize 
that while the Constitution may guarantee 
free speech, it doesn’t guarantee listeners. 
Marseilles (Jll.) Daily Press. 

* * 


A Tennessee woman, eighty years old, 
has never seen an automobile. Which may 


be the reason she is eighty years old.— ° 


Florence (Ala.) Herald. 
* * 


Then there was the sad case of the actor 
who fell off a ship passing a lighthouse. 
He drowned swimming circles to keep in 
the spotlight.— Judge. 


— 


— 


eA group of present and potential church school teachers at a 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach discussing informally 
“The Secrets of Effective Living.” 


SUMMER and WINTER 
SERVICE 


~ For Our CHURCHES 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
HAS FOR 23 YEARS 


@ served the youth of the Universalist 
Church 


trained consecrated teachers to be 
guides to the young 


8 
@ furnished aid and understanding to 
2) 


workers in the local church 


brought new standards of service 
and efficiency to the task of religious 
education 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION ° 
DESERVES 
YOUR FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


@ Will you be one of 500 Universalists 
to give for the first time. to the 
needs of this important denomina- 
tional department? 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 


16 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


